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RETREAT FROM THE 
SOUTHERN MILLS 


By Crarence E. Cason 


Potomac may have been exemplified by the minuet, the 

julep, abundant crinoline, and the long walk between 
elms leading through green lawns up to a verandah with modified 
Grecian pillars. But almost any cultural strain is able to live 
through eras of prosperity with a certain equanimity. The real 
test of the Dixie region followed the Civil War. That the 
Southern tradition survived Reconstruction, even if it survived as 
little more than a group of imaginative symbols, is evidence of 
some sort of strength. And although the South undoubtedly lost 
a great deal in the decades following the Civil War, it gained 
in the wisdom born of hard times. During the stress of the 
present depression the Southerner, as a consequence of his school- 


. T ONE time the triumph of civilization below the 


ing in adversity, possesses an acute advantage. He can be happy 
with a hole in his pants. Furthermore, he is adept at graceful 
loafing. As a Southern man, I hope it is possible for me to 
advance such a thesis with a considered seriousness and without 
appearing to brag unduly. The fact is that the figure about the 
frayed trousers is not original with me. If it be objected to on 
grounds of propriety and taste, I shall be able to refer complaints 
to a gentleman of much dignity and charm who is more able than 
I to hold his own on every score. 

Another advantage possessed by the Southerner during the 
current period of lamentation is that his sortie into industrialism 
has been comparatively tentative. At Times Square in New York 
a conspicuous sign recently invited the unsuccessful or weary 
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citizens of the great city to join in a movement back to the land. 
At the office of the company which was promoting the movement 
one heard of calm stretches of land and cool farm houses await- 
ing occupancy in Vermont and New Hampshire. But trade was 
not brisk. The people in the metropolis have been away from 
the farm too long. Too many machines and too much industrial 
paraphernalia have come between them and the Jersey cow in 
the clover field. Such, however, is not the case with the people 
of Tennessee. Those who only a short while ago migrated from 
the limestone country of middle Tennessee or from the edges 
of the Great Smokey Mountains to the new mills of Chattanooga 
are still able to remember clearly their former homes on the 
hillsides or in the tobacco lands farther westward. Through 
generations, in many instances, they have been accustomed to 
going down to the factories when employment there has been at 
its height, and then returning to their peaceful homes when mill 
production has moved along a downward curve. 

Those who know the hill country near Sewanee, Tennessee, 
so well described by Maristan Chapman in The Happy Mountain, 
are familiar with the periodic travels of its people into the 
strange adventure of the factory towns situated nearby, and with 
their casual homecoming when the adventure has palled. As a 
result of this well established trail between hillside and factory, 
breadlines have been of rare appearance in Chattanooga and 
Knoxville during the present industrial quietude. 

The fact that the South is the last frontier of the industrial 
revolution strongly colors its economic situation at the moment. 
As compared with other regions of the United States, it had 
become less habituated to the machine when the doldrums were 
reached. Its indigenous economics retained an agricultural bias. 
Having played only reasonably far off first base, it now has a 
fairly good chance to slide back to the bag before being thrown 
out by a wary pitcher. And perhaps at a more favorable moment 
it may yet steal second. The lack of industrial consciousness in 
the South just now contributes to its economic welfare. 
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My intention is not to join in the huzzahs raised to Southern 
agrarianism by the authors of a recent volume entitled /’/] Take 
My Stand. In its total rejection of industrial civilization, that 
zealous book overstated the case to such an extent as to jeopardize 
its basic arguments. Nor am I inclined to stand for a complete 
desertion of the factory in accord with the vigorous recommenda- 
tions set before the Irish people by their poet George W. Russell. 
Unless one is willing to declare forthright for Oswald Spengler, 
he should not be too boisterous with sideline jubilation over the 
present lapse in the progress of industry. This statement con- 
cerning the favorable position of the South is applicable only 
to the immediate situation. At present this region is able to 
retreat easily from an apparent collapse of inflated industrialism. 
The retreat is possible because the machine has been only par- 
tially absorbed into Southern life. At the same time, I should 
not like to see the South retire too far into the hills and farm 
lands, nor should it burn all bridges in its wake. Already it has 
witnessed the unfortunate results of a complete dependence upon 
agriculture. The machine deserves a fair trial. 

In the exaggerated sense in which prosperity has been asso- 
ciated with other sections, the South really has enjoyed only about 
ten years of rich living since the Civil War. Money was relatively 
plentiful throughout the Southern states from 1920 to 1929. 
Simultaneously with the Florida boom, the peak of utilization 
of the South’s abundant resources was reached in the middle part 
of that period. Highways were paved, school and college build- 
ings were constructed, real estate was developed lavishly, lux- 
urious residences and public buildings were erected, and the 
general standard of living leaped all previous bounds. 

Without question the greater proportion of all this develop- 
ment was made possible by the importation of outside capital. 
Whatever may be said of the chamber-of-commerce promotion 
campaigns, which appear so flatulent in the light of the present 
collapse, an observer must not forget that many of the acquisi- 
tions of the South, such as paved highways for example, remain 
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permanently on the scene. Most of the new capital brought into 
the South during the past decade was utilized in the construction 
of industrial works. It is in the temporary breakdown of this 
new economic phase that the South is feeling the depression. 
Even so, the region is suffering a relapse from an exceedingly 
short interval of grandiose luxury. As a result, the psychological 
adjustment to the more customary state of genteel poverty is by 
no means so difficult as the acceptance of unaccustomed stagnation 
appears to be in other sections of the country. 

When William Gregg was conducting his cotton mill at 
Graniteville, South Carolina, immediately before the Civil War 
period, the industry he represented lagged far behind the scale 
already attained in the New England textile factories. Gregg did 
not seek to dominate the trade in cotton yarn; he was content 
with a reasonable success. In Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Alabama the gradual building of cotton mills began about half a 
century ago. The factories were small; like Gregg’s plant, they 
were conducted in a leisurely and conservative manner. While 
the owners of some of them were able to accumulate fortunes of 
something like fifty thousand dollars in a lifetime, no mill com- 
pany expected to produce wealth comparable to that envisioned 
by growing industrial magnates in other parts of the United 
States. They were satisfied to purchase their machinery at high 
prices in distant places and to sell their crude yarn at a relatively 
low figure to finishing mills in other parts of the country. Labor 
troubles were virtually unknown because the owners made no 
effort to force production by exploiting the workers. The absence 
of labor-union movements originating in the South is an indica- 
tion of the humane treatment accorded the mill workers by the 
earlier factory masters in the region. 

In some cases, it is true, efforts to compete with the newer and 
more aggressive mills have disturbed the even tenor of the older 
Southern plants; and the necessity for meeting the demands of 
an overcrowded and competitive trade has forced a number of 
the small, locally owned mills from the field. Yet on the whole, 
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conditions in the older mills in the South at the present time are 
surprisingly good, with respect both to owners and to workers. 
Many of them have even been able to maintain their normal 
rates of production and employment, though of course their 
profits have been measurably decreased. 

Among the well established and conservatively managed cotton 
factories in the South, the large group of Comer mills in Alabama 
and the extensive properties of the Calloway interests in Georgia 
are examples of plants which had been in operation many years 
before the flamboyant campaigns of the past decade. Through 
long periods of usually successful operation these mills have been 
satisfied with limited profits and slow expansion. They have 
recognized the fundamental interdependence between agriculture 
and industry and have attempted to align their factories with the 
economic structure of the whole countryside where they are 
located. As a consequence of a full familiarity with Southern 
problems and the comparatively low scale of profits characteristic 
of the South, they have suffered much less from the depression 
than have many of the mushroom factories which sprang up on 
the crest of the industrial inflation preceding the general crash. 

Under the stimulus of such slogans as “unlimited natural 
resources” and “cheap Anglo-Saxon labor’, a rapid and volumi- 
nous migration of cotton mills to the South began ten years ago. 
These new factories were erected in many sections of the eastern 
seaboard and the Gulf states, but a definite concentration of them 
took place in northeast Tennessee and southwest Virginia, and 
especially in the Piedmont strip between Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and Spartanburg, South Carolina. While the tragic labor 
disturbances which ensued at Gastonia, Marion, and Elizabethton 
were not altogether typical of the effect of the new mills in the 
South, it nevertheless is true that they introduced into the Southern 
region many industrial practices which were startling both to 
workers and to owners accustomed to the easy-going economy of 
the states below the Potomac. Through the payment of taxes, 
the purchase of real estate, and the aggressive utilization of re- 
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sources, the new mills undoubtedly brought a considerable amount 
of quick wealth to the areas where they settled. Their strongly 
competitive methods, on the other hand, caused disaster to the 
small locally owned mills in adjacent territories, and on the whole 
it is a delicate question whether the services they rendered to the 
South were able to compensate for the harm they did to the 
existing economic structure. 

At Gastonia, for instance, the modest factories already estab- 
lished were all but swallowed by the enormous new enterprises. 
In Gastonia County, where the cotton factories at present number 
105, one hears the gossip that everything commercial has been 
at a standstill since the labor difficulties of two years ago. What 
has really happened, of course, is that all the industry has been 
caught in the inevitable reaction to the sudden expansion. What 
some of the New England counties suffered from the desertion 
of the cotton mills ten years ago is now being repeated in the 
South as a result of the deflation following overconcentration in 
several congested areas. 

Yet the picture even at Gastonia must not be painted entirely 
in black. The workers brought by labor agents to these new mills 
have not been irrevocably torn from their native habitats. The 
factories themselves are literally at the foot of the hills. They 
are so close that trees on the mountain ridges are easily visible 
from the mill windows. Hundreds of the workers, who three 
years ago came to draw the $12 a week which seemed so munifi- 
cent to them, have already returned to their small independent 
patches of land. Instead of weaving gingham on the great pound- 
ing factory machines, many of the women are back in the hills 
making hooked rugs and tufted bedspreads with their own hands, 
and the men are wandering the valleys with shotguns in search 
of squirrels, setting their traps for fur-bearing animals, or tending 
their own crops of corn and sorghum. 

These simple ways of life they have pursued in the region of 
King’s Mountain and Charlotte ever since General Morgan and 
Colonel Tarleton made history there. Looking narrowly from 
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their highland fastnesses upon the vanities and mutations of the 
lowlands, they have struck their fiddle strings with hollow reeds 
and sung many a ballad of detached comment upon the shallow 
faiths and foibles below. Like the ballad singers of old England 
and Scotland, minstrels of the Carolina hills have nasalized their 
versions of such contemporary events as the sinking of the 
Titanic, the death of Floyd Collins, the strike at Gastonia, and 
the recent cyclones in Alabama. These verses display an attitude 
of suave superiority, despite the crudity of their prosody and 
musical composition. While not caviar to the general, they are 
nevertheless conceived in the ivory tower. For almost two hun- 
dred years the hardy mountaineers have viewed the lowlanders 
with a tacit disdain not far removed from contempt, and have 
universally characterized them all as “furriners”. 

Numerous episodes illustrate their shrewd and unbending 
enjoyment of the pitying concern so often expressed for them 
by outsiders bent upon sociological research. To one such investi- 
gator from a celebrated university an elderly mountaineer not 
long ago, wistfully smoking his corn-cob pipe, confided that he 
would “shore like ter see one o’ them thar railroadin’ tracks” 
before he died. The eager young social scientist, after taking 
copious notes and opening his eyes very wide at this spectacle 
of the most abject ignorance, was casually informed at the next 
cabin he visited that Uncle Robert had been living in Spartanburg 
as a deputy sheriff for twenty years, and that he had returned only 
two weeks previously—presumably to spend his declining years 
in peace and repentance, and in spoofing lowlanders whenever the 
chance offered itself. People of this type are not greatly injured 
by industrial shut-downs which usher them to their former habi- 
tations. Without idealizing them too much, one may venture 
to point out that in many instances their cultural maturity rises 
superior to the struggles of unstable men below in the flat lands. 

On the other hand, only the confirmed cynic would indiscrim- 
inately view the mill owners themselves as unalloyed monsters. 
The reduction of wages and the notorious stretch-out system they 
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resorted to only in a desperate effort to meet tightening compe- 
tition on the eve of world-wide frustration. Had conditions 
remained normal, they might conceivably have been able to fulfill 
the workers’ expectations, as well as the hopes of Southern pro- 
moters who with such ardor invited them to migrate from New 
England. Even now many companies are advancing the necessary 
money and supplies to allow their unemployed families to rent 
an adequate tract of land and grow an agricultural crop. Through- 
out the Piedmont area the more hopeful are convinced that prog- 
ress there will continue as soon as world conditions become 
settled. After observing the results of the human skill and 
energy which have been applied to that section, one cannot fail 
to suspect that such a belief is far from groundless. Whatever 
may come in the future, the state highways and educational 
institutions remain as an impressive exhibit of what the factories 
have already done for North Carolina and other Southern states. 

Much the same can be said of the permanent effects of the 
land boom which swept the state of Florida eight years ago. 
Undoubtedly that frenzied episode left much financial unsettle- 
ment in its wake. But surely the beautification of boundless 
swamp lands, the building of gem-like cities on the coast, and the 
impetus imparted to the citrus industry are not to be overlooked 
in the pervasive gloom of depression. Those luscious fruits—to 
which Henry W. Grady fifty years ago gave the appellation 
“olobes of gold”—did not fully come into their own until the 
Florida boom of the 1920’s. At least people do not starve in 
orange groves with adjacent truck gardens and canning factories. 

In general, what has been said of the textile industry in the 
South is applicable to other forms of machine production in this 
region. If no high-pressure or inflationary methods had been 
applied to iron manufacturing at Birmingham, to sugar refining 
in Louisiana, to the manufacture of wood-products in Mississippi, 
to oil production in Oklahoma, or to the ceramic industries of 
Louisville, it is conceivable that all these businesses might now 
be earning the modest profits which characterized them for sev- 
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eral decades before the late era of excited pyramiding. Yet the 
warning against allowing judgments to be too greatly influenced 
by the psychology of the moment is worth repeating. No one 
can say how long the South would have been able to continue 
its system of limited and comparatively inefficient industrialism 
in the face of increasing competitive pressure from other sections. 

Long before the beginning of the present century the conduct 
of agriculture in the South had begun to appear inadequate in 
comparison with the mechanized farming of the Middle West. 
As a substitute for slavery, the tenant farming system so wide- 
spread in the South possessed all the economic disadvantages of 
the ante-bellum agriculture and few of its potentialities for 
cultural development at the top of the scale and for paternalistic 
protection at the bottom. Just as, earlier, the harvesting machine 
had to be introduced if farming in Texas, Kentucky, and parts of 
Tennessee were to survive, machine efficiency came to be an 
absolute necessity in the coal mines and blast furnaces which 
the South formerly had been able to operate with some success 
by crude and antiquated methods. Otherwise these semi- 
handicraft industries would not have been able to survive in the 
face of the encroachments of more energetic developments else- 
where in the United States. Consequently, the South was forced 
in self-protection to make fervid overtures to outside capital and 
the machine. 

The great new factories, however, were equipped for mass 
production; their welfare depended upon volume in trade. 
Branch plants set up in the South by large national concerns 
were designed primarily to meet a greatly expanded market. 
The enormous mills of recent construction are unsuited for 
deflated business; they cannot thrive on small orders. During 
the present lull, therefore, it is generally the older and less 
pretentious coal mines and furnaces, like the similar textile plants, 
which are able to operate on a more nearly full-time basis. These 
businesses enjoy valuable local connections; they have become 
solidly integrated with the regional economic pattern. The 
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retreat from the machine in the South has been much less 
marked in their case than it has been in the case of their gigantic 
new neighbors. 

The sweep of the factory into the South has many aspects 
which are analogous to the industrialization of Russia. In the 
first place, the zeal of the movement during the 1920’s in the 
South was similar to the Russian ardor for a machine econ- 
omy. Again, the inherent lack of technical skill on the part of 
the Southern population is comparable to the Russian situation. If 
the Soviet five-year plans should fail, it will be interesting to 
note the directions taken by the workers now industrially em- 
ployed. Should the Russians suddenly find themselves caught in 
a stalled program of economic change, it seems logical to sup- 
pose that they, if free from dictatorship, would seek to return 
to their former ways of life. That is exactly what the Southern 
people have done under similar conditions. In 1928 the forces 
of industrialism and agrarianism were delicately balanced in the 
South. Each trend had its coterie of exponents. In conversa- 
tion and literature, as well as in material competition, the two 
systems were arrayed against each other; they had not merged 
into a harmonious economy, but each still retained its separate 
characteristics. Now that the delicate balance has been rudely 
disturbed by a strong dip on the side of industrialism, the 
Southern population has been able to revert to agrarian pursuits 
during the interval of adjustment. 

In the hilly sections of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee the 
number of handicraft products offered for sale in small communi- 
ties and along the highways has visibly increased during the past 
two years. Among the items being produced in larger quantities 
and being marketed with a fair degree of success are hand-made 
pottery jars and bowls, pine and oak chairs with ladder backs and 
woven textile or cane seats, fragrant balsam-fir and pine-needle 
pillows, hooked rugs and mats, hand-loomed cloth of wool and 
cotton mixtures, crudely artistic statuettes fashioned from wood 
or clay, miscellaneous boxes and cabinets of split wood of different 
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colors highly polished with beeswax, and many varieties of the 
quaint embroidery characteristic of the hill folk. Much of this 
work represents the old-fashioned utilization of time and energy 
but a short while released from machine-tending at the retarded 
factories. 

My picture of pastoral sufficiency in the South at this time is 
not intended as a blanket challenge or invitation to all the dis- 
tressed of the world. Men conditioned by urban concentration 
could not happily return to a meagre patch of ground and a 
humble cabin. No modern version of the neo-primitive ideali- 
zations of Rousseau is here set forth as a panacea for these times. 
Nor do I mean to imply that all the people in the South are just 
now gathering the fruits of their historic ability to be satisfied 
with the second-rate in material things. My purpose has been 
merely to suggest that the paradoxical advantage of backwardness 
is more pronounced in the South at this moment than elsewhere 
in the United States. 











A COMMENCEMENT IN 
THE EIGHTIES 
George W. Cable’s First Public Address 


By Davip H. Bishop 


, \HE publication of Old Creole Days in 1879 brought 


something like national literary recognition to George W. 

Cable. This book, together with his novel The 
Grandissimes (1880) and the extended short story Madame 
Delphine (1881), seemed to establish the fact that the author had 
given to fiction the romance of a distinctly picturesque area in the 
South, though scarcely of it. Naturally, the South took pride in 
Cable’s achievement. It was in recognition of his distinction that 
the University of Mississippi invited him to give the literary 
address at its commencement in 1882. 

A reference in George W. Cable: His Life and Letters (Lucy 
Leffingwell Cable Bikle, 1928) to the author’s “first appearance 
as a public speaker”, when he delivered this address, awakens a 
desire for fuller information than the biography gives as to the 
manner of Cable’s speaking and the reception of his speech. The 
biographer records that Cable “dwelt earnestly upon the necessity 
and value of regarding literature from a national point of view. 
‘Let us cease,’ he said, ‘to be a unique people . . . We want to 
write, as well as read, our share of the nation’s literature.’ ” 
Reference is added to a comment Cable wrote later: “I had been 
told on leaving the platform that I would not have been allowed 
to make that speech there five years earlier.” The biographer 
relates further that Cable gave diligent care to the training of 
himself as a public speaker through three or four years following 
his “first appearance”. In 1883 he “put himself under the direc- 
tion of Franklin Sargent for a serious course in voice training. 
He realized that he could not go on with the readings and lectures 
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that he wished to give without first learning how to use a voice 
that possessed naturally no great strength or carrying power for 
public speaking. This work detained him in the North for two 
months or more.” As late as 1886 he was still under the training 
of an “elocutionary teacher”, who, the biographer says, found 
satisfaction in “the wise observations of the critics who see in 
Mr. Cable’s reading a naturalness and grace quite different from 
professional art and better than anything he could have acquired 
by months of elocutionary training.” 

Cable must have acquired ability as a platform speaker, for he 
seems to have carried through his part as a companion speaker 
and reader on tours with Mark Twain. The Life also reveals 
that he read and lectured in England to enthusiastic audiences. 
Reports that I have gathered from still living hearers and wit- 
nesses of Cable’s address at the University of Mississippi have 
interest, therefore, not only for the matter of his speech but for 
the manner of his speaking, since his experience on this occasion 
may have impressed him with his need of training.* 

One must ca!] back or imagine a commencement of the ’eighties 
to appreciate the circumstances under which Cable spoke at the 
University within the immediate environment of the college 
town of Oxford. Neither Thanksgiving nor “homecoming day” 
was on the calendar then; commencement was the event of the 
year. Carriages brought visitors from towns of north Mississippi 
to Oxford; and the trains brought fathers, mothers, sisters, and 

* Information for this report has been gathered from four men now living who attended 
the commencement exercises of 1882 at the University of Mississippi: Dr. E. N. Lowe, 
Oxford, present State Geologist; Dr. W. D. Hedleston, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
College Hill, Mississippi; and Mr. W. C. Bryant, Coffeeville, Mississippi, all of whom were 
students at the time; and Professor Charles W. Hutson, of New Orleans, who was then 
professor of modern languages. 

The only account of Cable’s address I have discovered was published in The Literary 
World, Boston (July 15, 1882). This was unsigned. To discover its authorship might prove 
interesting. Contemporary reports of the commencement exercises published in the Times 
Democrat and the Daily Picayune, New Orleans papers, contain only conventional news 
details, with bare references to the fact that Cable gave the literary address. The report in 
The Literary World gives the impression of milder criticism from the speaker than accords 
with the story I have received from four hearers—each of whom recalls the occasion rather 
definitely. Cable did not use a manuscript, or even notes; but it was clear, it seems, that 


he followed closely a carefully written composition. I have not been able to discover any 
printed fragment of the address. 
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sweethearts from distant parts of the state as guests of the campus 
and the town. Although the commencement ball, according to tra- 
dition, was the great social event, the formal academic occasions 
were in no degree slighted. The exercises culminated in com- 
mencement day proper, with the graduating orations, the award- 
ing of medals and diplomas, and the literary address. The visit- 
ing girls, who had had their engagements filled on “programs” 
weeks in advance, were all in attendance with their beaux for 
the three-hour program. Buggy rides filled the intermissions 
through the four days of varied functions, but no properly bred 
girl would have risked the scandal of taking a buggy ride during 
the hours of the graduating exercises; nor would she have sat 
out under the trees on the campus as the “tackies” did. Thus 
it was a packed audience of flowered hats and shimmering bodices, 
with black Prince Alberts or cutaways sandwiched between, that 
Cable looked upon. 

It was at once evident that Cable was no speaker. He measured 
a path of eight feet on the front of the stage, locked his hands 
behind him, and walked back and forth with the regularity of a 
pendulum as he spoke in conversational cadences that tended to 
become monotonous. He had his speech well finished in its com- 
position and well committed. And despite his rapid utterance, he 
enunciated so clearly that those who heard followed him easily; 
but his voice did not carry beyond the fifth row of seats. One 
auditor states to me, “He was the poorest speaker I ever heard at 
? Another reports more favorably: “His 
comments on the rostrum were those of one with a mission. I 
liked his quiet bearing and earnest manner. However, his subject 
matter did not appeal to me. He was unused to the forum.” 

It takes but little imagination to conceive the situation. If 
attendance on the great event was a matter of essential propriety 


an important occasion.’ 


for the young ladies and their escorts—to use the language of the 
period—attention to the speaker was not so exacting a convention. 
The beaux and belles found one another more interesting. As 
Cable advanced in his speech, the humming and tittering grew 
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into a disorder that led General A. P. Stewart, then Chancellor of 
the University, to rise and request attention from the audience. 
It is reported that the speaker got through without further 
assistance from the Chancellor. 

But what the main audience had missed was heard on the 
platform; and the effect produced is too mildly touched upon in 
the biography. For, in fact, Cable went much farther than his 
biographer suggests. He talked mainly of literature, but he 
found occasion to deplore the entire provincialism and backward- 
ness of the South. He stated that slavery had held the South in 
intellectual and economic bondage. He called attention to the 
literary sterility of the Southern states as compared with New 
England. 

Fifty years after the event, we can admit that Cable was mainly 
right. Yet his position was an advanced one for the time. It 
was courageous in him to bring such arresting utterances to a 
Mississippi audience in 1882. But he failed to employ the tact 
which might have won over his hearers; and in addition, it can 
not be denied that he neglected what elements of culture there 
were in the South. He entirely ignored a type of refinement— 
to be sure, not necessarily the result of intellectual culture—that 
gave grace and distinction to a too restricted, but an influential, 
element in Southern life. And he seemed to ignore all literary 
productions in America outside of New England, doubtless re- 
revealing in this way the zeal of recently born enthusiasm. 

As incidental to his main theme, Cable gave attention to a 
type of oratory that flourished in the South, a type that was 
turgid, grandiose, decadent, oftentimes four-fifths cant—some- 
thing that deserved the ridicule he turned upon it. This criticism 
of magniloquent speaking had ironic appropriateness to the inci- 
dent that immediately followed the address. Among those on 
the stage was the Reverend C. K. Marshall, a prominent Mis- 
sissippi minister who had preached the commencement sermon. 
At the conclusion of Cable’s speech Dr. Marshall came to the 
front of the stage; and the audience then first learned what the 
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speaker had been talking about. Dr. Marshall proceeded to take 
the young man down for his unpatriotic utterances, and then to 
lay charge upon the young people before him—in somewhat the 
style of oratory which Cable had ridiculed—that they should not 
“forget the principles for which their fathers had fought”. Mar- 
shall had a speaker’s presence and voice. He caught the audience 
at once, and the response, as reported now from the memories 
of those present, suggests modification of Cable’s own remark, 
particularly with reference to the acceptance of his views at the 
time. The statement, probably evoked by the excitement of 
the moment, that he “could not have delivered the speech five 
years before”, which implied that the audience in 1882 was not 
out of sympathy with Cable’s views, was doubtless overdrawn. If 
the speaker had been able to reach the entire audience he would 
have been listened to with quiet disapproval. Five years before he 
would have been heard in the same temper. Those who recall the 
occasion after fifty years think that even under greater provoca- 
tion the distinguished clergyman would have been too clearly 
conscious of right sportsmanship, to say nothing of propriety, to 
break in upon the speaker. But it was rather typical of the elder- 
ly, recalcitrant rebel, accustomed as he was to the platform, that 
he should allow no criticism of the South to go unchallenged. 
The event was intensely interesting. The dramatic elements 
of surprise, attack, and emotional earnestness, suddenly thrust 
upon an awakened audience, made an exciting moment. But the 
crashing applause given to Dr. Marshall was to support his 
oratorical glorification of the South rather than to rebuke the 
somewhat tactless Cable. Dr. Marshall’s attack was quite on his 
own initiative. Chancellor Stewart had a fine sense of courtesy; 
he was no doubt humiliated that the special guest of the occasion 
should have received a rebuke. The academic circle on the plat- 
form and the campus group about it shared this feeling. When 
Cable concluded his speech he had chilled or alienated the limited 
number who had been able to hear his speech. But the attack 
of Marshall stirred resentment and moved this same group to a 
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specially generous and hospitable treatment of the guest. And 
thus it happened that Cable probably conceived his audience was 
more closely in agreement with him than was really the case. 

Within the years immediately following his visit to Oxford, 
Cable published a number of articles in the Century Magazine 
(subsequently assembled and published in 1885 under the title 
The Silent South) dealing with the problem of the civil rights of 
Negroes. In these papers he argued with a vigor and zeal that 
could hardly have been exceeded by any son of abolitionists that 
the Negro of the post-Reconstruction period was held in a servi- 
tude as ignominious to both races as had been the slavery sanc- 
tioned by law. Cable went further to protest against legislation 
that separated the races in public buildings, public conveyances, 
and schools. It was this attitude, rather than Cable’s treatment 
of the Creole (resented so strongly by a proud social order in 
New Orleans), that alienated from Cable many Southern read- 
ers who had hailed his earlier work with enthusiasm. Cable’s posi- 
tion in these articles was answered vigorously from various quar- 
ters, notably by Henry W. Grady in an article “In Plain Black 
and White” in the Century Magazine, April 1885, and again 
(without reference by name to Cable, however) in a speech 
delivered in Dallas at the Texas State Fair on October 26, 1887. 
(See the Life of Henry W. Grady by Joel Chandler Harris, 
New York, 1890, p. 100.) 

When my interest was first directed to Cable’s visit to Oxford 
and to the rather sensational episode connected with his address, 
having in mind his attitude and the somewhat unfavorable 
notoriety he achieved in those years, I guessed that I should dis- 
cover a Negro in the wood-pile. But there is hardly evidence that 
this surmise was justified. One of the auditors thinks it probable 
that Dr. Marshall caught implications of an attitude that favored 
social recognition of the Negro in Cable’s strong references to the 
sins of slavery. My other informants believe that if Cable had 
spoken in any direct manner so as to carry suggestion that he 
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favored the social intermingling of the races, they would now 
recall that he did so. 

Connected with Cable’s visit to Oxford there is a story not 
without interest. From the reports I have received it appears that 
Cable received an unusual degree of social attention during a 
stay of several days in Oxford. He was the guest of Professor 
R. B. Fulton (later to be Chancellor of the University), in whose 
home he met at luncheon or at dinner a large number of the 
members of the faculty. An inevitable courtesy of the time was 
a carriage ride in and about Oxford. As he was driven over the 
town he became much interested in the architecture of several 
residences, all built on similar patterns with distinctive gables. In 
one instance he got out of the carriage to walk into a yard and 
look the house over from various angles. He learned that the 
architect and builder was a Mr. G. N. Torgensen, a native of 
Sweden, then living in Oxford. It was understood locally that 
Cable’s interest in Torgensen’s work led to his selection as the 
architect of the Cotton Centennial Exposition held in New 
Orleans in 1884. Some of the houses built by Torgensen in 
Oxford still stand. Their graceful doors and windows, all 
strongly mortised, still testify to Cable’s taste and to Torgensen’s 
workmanship. 








LOUISIANA SKETCHES 


By Hivpa Perini 


SISTER BERNICE 


waiting-room and watched Mama. The sofa scratched 

Annette’s legs. Perhaps the stiff chair Mama sat in 
scratched her legs, and that was why she tapped her foot so 
impatiently on the polished floor. 

The room was quiet and dim. Behind the still portiéres low 
voices chanted monotonous prayers, and shadowy figures moved 
through the long, silent hall. 

It seemed to Annette they had waited hours. The horsehair 
sofa scratched more and Mama tapped harder. 

Outside there was a low cough and a slight movement of the 
portiéres and the Mother Superior came into the room. 

“Good afternoon, Madam.” 

She looked at Annette through her pince-nez glasses. She 
could see right down inside her. Annette squirmed on the horse- 
hair seat. 

“This is the child?” the Mother Superior asked. 

“Yes,” answered Mama, her voice sharp because she had been 
kept waiting. Annette wished that Mama would smile for the 
Superior the way she had smiled for the nice man who met them 
at the train. 

The Mother Superior looked through Annette again. “She 
is young, Madam. Not more than four, w’est-ce pas?” 

“She will be five in May.” Mama’s voice was impatient now. 
“T thought you said before. . .” 

“Madam, the rule is, not less than seven. It is eight months 
before your child is even five. She is a mere enfante. She would 
require special attention.” 

Mama made a gesture of impatience. 


‘ NNETTE sat stiffly on a horsehair sofa in the convent 
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“But if Madam is willing to pay for special attention?” the 
voice softly suggested. 

“Yes. Yes, of course,” said Mama. She looked at her watch, 
and hurriedly counted out some money from her beaded bag and 
placed it in the Mother Superior’s hand. 

Annette had wiggled off the horsehair sofa. Mama stooped 
and kissed her quickly on the cheek. 

“Be a good girl,” she said, and left. Her delicate perfume 
stayed a while after she had gone. 

“Ah,” murmured the Mother Superior. “These young 
mothers...” Then to Annette: “Come with me, child.” 

She clasped Annette’s hand in her cold one and they went 
down the dim corridor to a less dim room. Everything in the 
room was shiny and smelled of furniture polish, and of the 
honeysuckle that grew outside the window. 

“Send Sister Annunciation to me,” the Mother Superior said 
to a pale-faced nun. 

The Mother Superior waved her hand toward a chair, and 
Annette looked at it, wondering if she were just showing her 
that there stood a chair. It was stiff and looked as scratchy as 
those in the waiting-room had been. The Mother Superior sat 
down. Her eyes behind the pince-nez looked down inside An- 
nette. They must have seen that Annette was uncertain. 

“Sit down, child.” 

Then she had meant for her to sit down when she waved her 
hand. Annette wondered if this chair would scratch like the 
sofa, and sat gingerly on the edge so her legs would not touch. 
It did not scratch and Annette slid herself back until her legs 
stuck out before her. 

The Mother Superior looked at Annette’s legs. “Your papa, 
child—where is he?” 

Annette spread her dress as far down as she could over her 
thin legs. 

“T don’t know.” And then, as the Mother Superior seemed to 
expect something else, she added: “Mama says he’s dead.” 
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“Aha.” The Mother Superior looked hard at Annette. “And 
you never see him any more?” 

Annette almost giggled. Then she composed herself. “You 
don’t see people after they’re dead,” she explained, trying not to 
be condescending. 

“Qh,” said the Mother Superior, but when Annette looked, 
her face was as still as though she had said nothing. 

Annette wondered if the Mother Superior had spoken or if she 
had only imagined it. The Mother Superior was staring very 
hard at something on the opposite wall. There was nothing there 
to stare at. Oh! Annette almost gasped. She could see through 
walls too. 

Sister Annunciation came in. “Sit down, Sister,” said the 
Mother Superior, and they began to talk in low voices; or rather, 
the Mother Superior talked and Sister Annunciation nodded. 

“I’m almost sorry I agreed to take her,” the Mother Superior 
said. “She says she is. . . of course he isn’t .. . flighty woman... 
the child is young... . perhaps it is our duty ... pays well...” 

Sister Annunciation had a green skin and green eyes. Her nose 
was a beak, but her voice was as heavily sweet as the honeysuckle 
outside the window. 

“T am worried about Sister Bernice,” she said. “She seems 
despondent. She is hardly more than a child, and her life was so 
gay before she came here.” 

The Mother Superior stared through the wall again. Sister 
Bernice must have been on the other side, and the Mother 
Superior could see right through. 

Sister Annunciation ventured timidly: “She takes the veil in 
a few months.” 

“T shall put this child in her charge. That will give her some- 
thing to do besides mope. Call Sister Bernice.” 

When Annette first saw Sister Bernice she thought she was 
a little girl dressed up in a nun’s regalia. She was pretty and 
pink and white, despite the somber black robe. Sister Bernice 
was to bathe her and help her dress and see that she ate the 
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proper foods. While the Mother Superior gave directions, An- 
nette thought Sister Bernice looked for all the world like a giggly 
little girl who must keep her face straight. 

Annette felt as though she had somebody now, as she went up 
the steps with her hand in Sister Bernice’s. 

Sister Bernice smiled gaily at Annette when they had left the 
others. 

“You have to put on a uniform,” she said, fingering the soft 
blue silk of Annette’s dress. 

“And stockings,” she said, smiling at Annette’s thin legs with 
the blue silk socks. “And a cheese box on your head.” 

“Oh,” said Annette. “Not really one?” 

“Ssh,” said Sister Bernice; then, whispering: “No, not really, 
but it looks like one.” 

Annette giggled and Sister Bernice giggled; and they were 
quite out of breath when they reached the top of the stairs. She 
led Annette into a white cubbyhole of a room, with windows 
that made big eyes at her, and an inquisitive poplar tree that 
swayed ever so little and peeped in. There were two beds, one 
with a screen around it. 

“We stay here,” said Sister Bernice, smiling. But her voice 
was flat, and she turned to the window for a long time. Annette 
thought she was wiping her eyes, but she couldn’t tell because 
the stiff bonnet hid her face. 

The six-o’clock sun sent long tired rays through the peeping 
poplar leaves into the farthest corner of the room. Annette 
wished Sister Bernice would turn around and say something. At 
last she did. 

“You look like a good child,” she said, coming nearer. “But 
Ill tell you something so you won’t be bad.” She made her blue 
eyes big like the windows. “They can see out of the backs of 
their heads . . . so be good.” 

“Oh,” said Annette. “And the little one can see through walls 


...and Annunciation can...” 
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Sister Bernice giggled. She was like a naughty little girl who 
doesn’t care. 

“Sister Annunciation, Baby,” she said. “Sister. Don’t forget 
that.” 

That night after Sister Bernice had tucked Annette in and had 
got into her own bed behind the screen, Annette could not sleep. 

She tried thinking of things to keep her from crying. She tried 
to imagine Sister Bernice in bed with her stiff bonnet sticking 
above the sheet—for Sister Bernice had popped behind the screen 
with all her clothes on. 

Annette felt very empty inside, and she wanted to cry because 
she felt empty. It wasn’t a hungry emptiness, for she had eaten 
toast and milk. It was a sort of big loneliness. It wasn’t for 
Papa, becase he was dead and didn’t matter any more, Mama said. 
It wasn’t for Mama, because Annette didn’t know enough about 
her to be lonely for her. But Annette was going to cry. She held 
her breath. She pushed her fists into her eyes. Still she was 
going to cry. 

A sound like a sob came from behind the screen. Annette sat 
up in bed to listen, forgetting to cry herself, for suddenly she 
realized that Sister Bernice behind the screen felt empty too. 


Sister Annunciation taught the little ones: her soft honey- 
suckle voice buzzed over the room like a big bee. The first grade 
chanted “7s the fish on the dish? The fish is mot on the dish.” 
They chanted everything: their reading, their tables, their prayers. 

Two times two is four. 


Two times three is six. 
Two times four is eight. 


The chanting first grade made Annette drowsy; the golden 
autumn air made her drowsy; and she put her head on her arms 
and went to sleep. So passed the first day. 

But the next day Sister Annunciation waked her: “Aha, but 
you cannot sleep all the time, my little Annette; you must learn 
your prayers.” 
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And so began the task of learning prayers. Annette was never 
quite sure what she said. She mumbled things as near like the 
mumblings of the others as she could. And some of the things 
the others mumbled worried her: “O my God who can’t talk 
good...” 

That was terrible. Why couldn’t he talk good? Did he lisp? 
Was he tongue-tied? There was a little girl in the room who had 
been tongue-tied, but the doctor had cut her tongue and she 
talked like everybody else now. She was always sticking out her 
pink tongue showing you. If God knew all things, why didn’t 
he get a doctor? 

It troubled Annette for a week. Finally one night she asked 
Sister Bernice about it. Sister Bernice had to stuff the end of her 
veil over her mouth. She laughed and laughed until her blue 
eyes were floating. 

“Oh, Baby, it’s ‘Who art all good’. . . You know, ‘Who is all 
good’.” 

“Yes,” Annette answered, uncertainly, and after that she did 
not ask about the song. The one that went “Shoot those rats on 
the window pane . . .”—it didn’t sound just right, but she couldn’t 
stand to have Sister Bernice giggle at her again. ; 

“You’re going to begin evening prayers, child,” said Sister 
Bernice one-evening, and she gave a deep sigh. 

“You haven’t been going,” Annette stated. 

“No. Dve been here with you.” Her face was as wry as when 
she talked of Friday dinners. “You have to begin, Baby.” 

And she sat down on the bed and cuddled Annette, her heavy 
crucifix scratching Annette’s nose. It left a long red line. 

“Oh, Baby, does it hurt?” she asked with concern. 

“N-not much,” Annette answered bravely. 

“That’s the way with me. I hurt everybody I love.” 

She uncuddled Annette quickly, and her pink lips trembled. 
Then she giggled. (She giggled at the most unexpected times, 
like a kettle boiling over.) “And I loved myself most of all— 
and hurt myself most of all . . . Don’t ever do that, Baby.” 
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She got up from the bed and hummed a little tune as she 
straightened her crucifix back in place. She took Annette’s hand 
gaily: “Now for the Litany!” she said. 

But she sobered as they went down the steps and through 
the long corridor into the little chapel. 

It was dim and very holy inside. A tiny red lamp suspended 
from the ceiling watched you like one red eye. The Litany began. 

“Mother of God,” said the Mother Superior. 

“Pray for us,” the rest answered. 

Sister Bernice touched Annette’s arm. That meant for Annette 
to pray too. Annette waited for the next round. 

“Star of Hope.” 

“Pray for us,” said everybody else. 

Annette thought the next round she would get it for certain. 

“Tower of Ivory,” said the Mother Superior. 

“Play for us!” said Annette loudly. 

“Have mercy on us,” said everybody else. 

Two little girls behind Annette giggled, and Sister Bernice 
coughed gently. 

Annette felt injured because they had left her like that. It 
seemed that it would never end. 


“Tired, darling?” asked Sister Bernice as she undressed An- 
nette. “Bet you are.” 

And she picked her up just in her petticoat and hugged her 
tight. “Don’t ever,” said Sister Bernice soberly, “hurt yourself 
thinking you’re hurting others .. . Hear, old Baby?” 

Sister Bernice tucked her in bed and turned off the lights. 
Then she turned them back on and kissed Annette hard. 

“Good-night, darling,” she said. 


Next morning when Annette awoke, Sister Annunciation and 
the Mother Superior were standing by the window. 

Sister Annunciation’s face looked greener than the poplar tree 
that peeped in. 
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“We shouldn’t have expected anything else,” said the Mother 
Superior. 

“May God have mercy on her soul,” said Sister Annunciation 
softly, her heavy honeysuckle voice hanging over the bed. 

Annette hoped she wasn’t going to start the Litany. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE CAT 


VERY day when the weather was fine, while his daughter 
tended the store the old man sat in his wheel-chair in the 
side yard among the withered bits of stalks that once had 

been a garden. He could no longer see, so to him they were a 
garden still. 

When the weather was unfavorable he did not leave his room. 
Staying in was not bad; it was failing to see his friend that made 
the old man lonely. 

The friend was a cat who lived in the big house next door. 
Every day after one o’clock he scrambled over the fence to share 
the old man’s dinner. 

“That is a smart cat,” the old man always said. “He knows 
exactly what time our dinner is. On Sunday he knows we eat 
early so he comes a half-hour earlier. That is one smart cat.” 

The daughter sniffed at the animal, but allowed him to remain 
and share the old man’s dinner. 

Probably she knew that the cat was the only source of comfort 
the old man had, for with her thin lips clamped tight and her 
eyes full of self pity, as she went about her work she had few 
words with him. Sometimes, when memories of men she could 
have married in her youth had there not been the old man to 
care for and thoughts of what her grey old age would be were 
strong upon her, the few words were sharp. 

There was in her a resentment toward the old man for whom 
she had sacrificed her life; and there grew in her a resentment 
toward the cat on whom the old man lavished his feeble old love. 

Mon‘h after month the cat and man sat in the neglected garden 
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through the warm afternoons: the old man dozing; the cat 
dozing; the daughter growing grayer and more bitter as she 
tended the store. 

The long hot summer afternoons in the dusty store stripped 
her of her little humor. The old man’s constant calls for water 
irritated her more. 

He had been calling fretfully and she was going reluctantly 
to the side yard when customers came in. 

One was a servant from the big house next door, a pretty 
young girl, and the woman leaned across the counter and listened 
eagerly for bits of gossip. 

“We have dinner a half-hour earlier on Sunday,” said the 
servant from the big house to her companion as they walked out. 
“Maybe I can come.” 

The woman’s eyes watched the slim figures of the two girls 
as they went down the road laughing, and she thought: I was like 
that, young, slim, pretty... 

“Water,” the old man called fretfully. 

With a sigh the woman took the glass from the counter and 
started to the garden. 

But the old man had forgotten the water. The cat was scramb- 
ling over the fence and the old man’s ears, attuned to the sound, 
had heard him. He sat eagerly waiting to stroke the sleek fur. 

“Ah, there he comes,” he said, as he said every day. “Ah, 
that is one smart cat. On Sunday he comes for dinner a half-hour 
earlier because he knows we eat earlier.” 

The heat of the afternoon seemed to close in upon the woman. 
She spoke and her words cut through the heat like sleet. “That 
silly cat hasn’t any sense. Sure he comes a half-hour earlier on 
Sundays. They have dinner a half-hour earlier on Sundays at 
the big house too.” 

The old man stopped stroking the cat. When he lifted his 
head all trace of pleasure was gone from his face. 

The daughter turned back to the store with the water in her 
hand and a satisfied feeling in her heart. 











TWO VARIATIONS 
ona FIGURE 


By Creantu Brooks, JR. 


I 


Now that the awkward scaffolding of sense 
Seems to have served its purpose, and the spire 

At last stands shining, perfect, and entire, 

Even now, in this hour, we cannot dispense 

With clumsy beam and brace. The strict and tense 
Masonry of spirit cannot bear 

Its own weight, and the house of less than air 


Is held in place by mere irrelevance— 


Irrelevance of arm as alien-strange 

As crutch or staff, of ears that hear only 
The clanging of the brittle, mechanic tongue. 
On such weak piers the fabric all is hung. 
Our house, thus buttressed with infirmity, 


Is mortgaged irrecoverably to change. 
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II 


Anp even this, our high immaculate tower, 
The impregnable fortress, the sure retreat, 
Can in one instant crumble at our feet 

Like the shattered petals of a withered flower 
That has outstayed its brief, appointed hour. 

I am not vehement—merely now repeat 

What even the breezes tell you when they beat 


These bastions with their frail and casual power. 


This black inventory that I send 

Of cracked and twisted beam, of rotten stone, 
Of crazy arch, is not exaggerated. 

Item by item, you may calculate it 

Even as I do, sitting here alone 


With the beams and the roof-tree creaking in the wind. 











PAPPY BARKER’S HOUSE 


By Mopy C. Boatricut 


son than Pappy was to Otis. When Otis did not know 
what else to do, he talked Pappy over with Della, and 
they agreed that something had to be done about him. 

“An old man like that’s got no business staying down there by 
himself,” Otis said. “His voice is getting weaker and weaker so 
that we couldn’t hear him if he called.” 

“And he won’t bathe,” Della said. “And he lets that grey- 
hound sleep with him. I believe he thinks more of that dog than 
he does of us.” 

“He’s getting feebler and feebler,” Otis said. “He might have 
another stroke any time. He’s just got to come and live with 


N: PARENT was ever the cause of more worry to his 


us; that’s all there is to it. When he comes to supper let’s tackle 
him again.” 

“We've tried over and again, and he won’t come.” 

“Maybe he’ll weaken some time. I believe if it wasn’t for 
that damn hound he’d come.” 

At the meal Otis could not think of anything better to say 
than, “Pappy, you’re getting mighty feeble to be staying down 
at the old place by yourself. We’ve got lots of room up here.” 

Pappy paused with a saucer of coffee halfway between the 
table and his mouth. His hands trembled so that he spilled half 
of it on the square yard of oilcloth which Della always put under 
his plate. 

“What’s that?” said Pappy in his crackling, goat-like voice. 
“What’s that? Me old? I might outlive you yet, Otis. I might. 
Heh, heh, heh. I-gad, I might.” 

“That’s just what I want you to do, Pappy,” said Otis. “That’s 
the reason I want you to move in with us. The old house is 
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getting mighty open, and winter’s coming on. You'd be a lot 
more comfortable up here in the brick house.” 

“Getting too tony for the old house, eh? I-gad, it’s the house 
you were born in. Your mammy lived there all her married 
life, and died there. It ain’t much beside this house I built for 
you, but, i-gad, it was a good house in its day. When I put it 
up, there wasn’t another plank house in a hundred miles. Mostly 
dugouts and ’dobes—a few logs in the breaks. Hauled the 
lumber from Waco. Yes, i-gad, three hundred and eighty miles 
in ox-wagons. It’s all right for me, Otis; it’s all right for me. 
I haven’t kept you and Della from having a house like you 
wanted, but the old home’s good enough for me.” 

“Now Pappy,” said Della, “you know it’s not the house. We 
want you to live with us. Something might happen to you out 
there by yourself.” 

“You want to look after me. That’s it, you want to look after 
me. Who looked after me when I was a youngster in the War, 
eh? Did you look after me in the peach orchard at Shiloh? Did 
you look after me when I was fighting Indians and cattle rustlers 
and getting this ranch started? Eh? Did you look after me when 
Jim Reddin’s gang shot them bullet holes in the north wall? 
Look after me! Heh, heh, heh. Rob Roy looks after me. That 
dog’s got sense. He’d tell you if I was in trouble.” 

The meal was finished in silence. When it was over, Pappy’s 
plate looked as though he had hardly begun; for he had eaten 
only the center from his slices of bread, and he had asked for a 
second serving of steak, although he had eaten but little of the 
first. He reached down by the side of his chair and picked up a 
small pail. Into it he emptied his plate. 

“Good night, Della; good night, Otis,” he said. “Don’t worry 
about me. I’m all right.” 

“Did you notice that?” asked Otis, when Pappy was gone. 
“Took the second piece for Rob Roy. Wonder if he thought we 
wouldn’t give him plenty for his dog.” 

“He ought not to think it,” said Della. “I’ve always given 
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him anything he wanted. Why, yesterday I gave him two slices 
of boiled ham just because he asked for them. There were plenty 
of other things Rob Roy could have eaten.” 

““What’s that in the kitchen?” asked Della. 

Otis went into the room. Rob Roy was reared up on his hind 
legs drinking from a pail of milk which Pedro had brought in. 

“Get out of here!” yelled Otis. 

As the dog slunk toward the door, Otis grabbed the mop and 
struck him twice. Rob Roy ran toward Pappy’s house howling as 
loud as his feeble voice would permit. 

“You oughtn’t to have hit him like that, Otis,” said Della. 

“T guess not,” said Otis. “But he has all he can eat. He 
doesn’t have to be going around robbing the kitchen. If it 
wasn’t for that damn hound, Pappy’d be up here where he 
belongs. He’ll be down there another winter. I can see that.” 

Otis was right. Winter came on, and Pappy refused to leave 
his old home. During severe northers—and there were several of 
them during the season—Otis took his meals to him and sent 
Pedro to build fires. After each meal, Otis would come back 
complaining. “An old man like that’s got no business staying by 
himself.” 


In the spring, without warning, Pappy announced that he 
would attend the reunion of Confederate Veterans at Atlanta. 
Otis and Della doubted if he ought to make the trip, at least 
by himself. Otis’s idea was to send Joe Spinks’s boy along with 
him. Joe had made them a good hand. The boy was eighteen 
years old and hadn’t had much chance to see the world. They’d 
pay his expenses, and he would be glad to get the trip. But 
Pappy would have none of it. He said the lad was a good boy, 
but he couldn’t be bothered with him. 

So Pappy set out alone. He would not say when he would 
be back. Della put his name and address on his bag, and filled 
out a card and placed it in his billfold: “In case of accident notify 
Otis Barker, Rossville, Texas.” 
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“Now, Pappy,” she said, “send us a card every day or two 
and let us know how you are getting along. I put some postals 
already addressed in your bag.” 

When Pappy left, Otis undertook the care of Rob Roy, but 
the old hound would bristle up and show his teeth and growl 
when Otis came around, and he refused the food which Otis 
placed before him. Otis finally gave up and turned him over 
to Pedro. 

Pappy had been gone ten days before Otis and Della heard 
from him. “I guess he made it all right,” Otis would say. “If 
anything happened to him, we would hear.” Each day he read 
carefully all he could find in the Dallas News about the old 
soldiers’? reunion. One day he saw a headline: “Old Soldier 
Stricken During Parade.” He was relieved when he found it 
was not Pappy. 

On the eleventh day Otis received a telegram saying that 
Pappy was going to the old homestead in Tennessee. He did not 
say when he was coming home. 

The spring proved to be a dry one. May was nearly gone, and 
the grass hadn’t started yet. Otis was still feeding cattle, receiving 
large shipments of cottonseed cake weekly. Many of the calves 
he thought best to knock in the head at birth. It seemed a cruel 
thing to do, but it was more humane in the end. If he tried to 
save them, he would be nearly sure to lose them and their 
mothers too. He had borrowed about all he could—that is, 
without putting a mortgage on the land. He did not want to use 
this means of credit unless it were absolutely necessary to save 
the cattle. It would break Pappy’s heart to mortgage the land 
he had won from the frontier. Besides, he could not execute a 
mortgage unless Pappy were there to sign. Otis had for years 
operated the ranch just as though it were his own, but Pappy 
had never said anything about deeding it over. 

One morning at four o’clock Otis woke up realizing that the 
barn was on fire. It was too late to do more than save some 
harness and saddles. A carload of cottonseed cake was lost. 
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Otis said that if they had to have a fire, he wished it could have 
been Pappy’s old house. That would have solved their problem. 

Rebuilding the barn at this time, Otis said, was impossible. 
Another carload of cake had already been billed from the mill 
and might arrive at any time. He did not want to stack it in the 
weather. The rains surely ought to start soon. He thought of 
storing the feed in Pappy’s house, and Della thought that would 
be the thing to do. They hoped Pappy would not be offended. 
If he were, they couldn’t help it. It would take every dollar 
Otis could raise to save the cattle. It was no time to be senti- 
mental. 

“An old man like that’s got no business staying by himself 
anyway,” Otis said. “Della, I got a good notion to fix things 
right now while he’s gone. Do you suppose he’d take it too hard 
if we made a barn out of the old house?” 

There was lots of lumber in the old house, better lumber than 
you could buy these days. It would rebuild the barn, all but the 
roof, and Otis could manage for a roof somehow. 

“Tf I just knew how Pappy would take it,” he said. “I’d hate 
to hurt his feelings too bad.” 

“T don’t think he’d care very much, seeing we did it to save 
money,” Della said. “He always was a great hand at saving 
money. Of course the money’s not the main thing. It’s for his 
good.” 

They certainly would hate to see Pappy stay down there and 
have another stroke and maybe die before they knew it. The 
neighbors were already talking. Goodness knows they’d tried 
to get him to come and live with them. They’d have to take a 
drastic step some time. Things couldn’t go on like this forever. 
As long as the old house stood, Pappy would live in it, and he 
wouldn’t let anybody live with him. When people got as old as 
Pappy, they didn’t know what was best for them. 

Otis would go to town in the morning and hire Henry Shaw 
and some men. The men would be easy to find—it was too dry 
to plant, and all the tenant farmers were looking for work. The 
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boys on the place could help some, but they were pretty busy 
feeding and tailing and skinning. The whole thing would be done 
when Pappy got back, maybe, if they hurried. Otis hoped he 
wouldn’t take it too hard. Anyway, he was acting for Pappy’s 
good. “An old man like that’s got no business staying by him- 
self,” he said. 

When Henry Shaw and his men were ready to sail into the 
old house with their hammers and pinchbars, Otis wished he had 
not hired them. He thought of telling them that he had changed 
his mind, but that would seem weak and womanlike. It was going 
to be all he could do to save the cattle. Even if it rained right 
away, there would be little chance of profits this year. Each day 
fresh cowhides on the corral fence. No time for sentiment now. 

Men climbed into the attic and began pushing off the shingles 
with poles to which they had nailed short crosspieces. The 
shingles gathered in windrows under the eaves. 

“These shingles won’t be good for anything,” Otis said. “Take 
them up to the wood yard.” 

Just then Rob Roy ran out of the house howling and barking. 
He began running circles around the house and the men as they 
worked. His howls got shorter as his breath gave out, until his 
low moans could not be heard above the knocking of the men. 
At last he could run no more and lay down under the windmill. 
Otis went out and patted him on the head. Rob Roy’s lip con- 
tracted, but he was too weak to make any other protest. 

In two more days all that was left of Pappy’s old homestead 
was the limestone foundation, making a white wall some three 
feet high broken at places where a way had been made for the 
truck, and two phantom-like chimneys that had stood at the ends 
of the dwelling. One might have thought of the remains as a 
giant’s grave, walled in, with a monument at each end. Indeed, 
there were inscriptions on the chimneys, rudely scratched in the 
mortar: “Erected 1870.” 

Otis said the chimneys ought to be pulled down, but the 
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important thing just now was to get the roof on the barn. The 
boys were already unloading cake. The chimneys could wait. 

Otis was glad that he did not hear from Pappy before the job 
was done. But the roof was hardly on the barn before he began 
to experience a new uneasiness. “I guess he’s getting along all 
right,” Otis would say; “if anything happened, we’d hear.” 

Still Otis could not be at ease. He dreaded for Pappy to find 
out what he had done. Yet he wished it was over with. He 
wished the chimneys were down and the foundation effaced. As 
for the chimneys, the easiest thing to do would be to rope them 
and pull them down with the tractor. He’d have it done in a few 
days. 

A telegram came from Pappy saying that he was starting home. 
“Well, we’ll soon have it over with,” Otis told Della. “We had 
to do something. I hope he won’t take it too hard.” 

“We've tried to do our duty by him,” said Della. “I think 
he’ll be reasonable.” 

Otis figured that Pappy ought to arrive Wednesday on the 
ten fifty-six. 

“Must I tell him at the station or wait till he gets here and sees 
for himself?” he asked Della. 

“T don’t know,” said Della, “I’d hate for you to have a scene 
in public. Still, I guess he ought to be prepared. You might 
tell him that you have a surprise for him, or something like that.” 

“You’re going to the station with me, aren’t you, Della?” 

“T hadn’t figured on it.” 

“T think it would be easier if we both went. I don’t mind 
taking the responsibility; still, I’d be glad if you went along.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel, ’ll go. But I mustn’t say 
too much. I don’t want Pappy to think I overpersuaded you.” 

“Oh, Dll tell him I did it. I wish it was over.” 

Just as they were about to leave for the station, the telephone 
rang. The station agent read a message from Conductor Rogers 
on the ten fifty-six. 

Otis hung up the receiver. “Della! Pappy’s dead! Died on 
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the train. Conductor Rogers wired from Tierras Negras. The 
train’ll be here in an hour. He’ll be on the baggage car. Poor 
old Pappy. Too much excitement. I wish I hadn’t let him go.” 

“What could we do?” said Della. “We've tried to do what’s 
best for him. We couldn’t make him stay. Poor old Pappy! All 
worn out at last.” 

“You know,” said Otis, “I’m kinda sorry about the house. 
Still, I believe if Pappy had lived, he would have approved. He 
would have seen how reasonable it was. We had to do something.” 

“Why of course Pappy wouldn’t have cared,” said Della. 
“Dear old Pappy couldn’t have cared long. He might have 
fretted and fumed a little while just to tease. Pappy always was 
something of a tease—always good-natured.” 

“T think I did just what he would want me to do if he were 
living,” said Otis. “This ranch is his life’s work, and he would 
want it kept going. He’d have given anything in the world before 
he would have seen it go under. It’s going to be a hard pull as 
it is. If we don’t get some rain pretty soon, I don’t know what 
we’ll do. I know Pappy would have understood.” 

“Why Otis, I know he wouldn’t have cared,” said Della. 
“Dear old Pappy. It'll be lonesome without him. He’s had an 
eventful and strenuous life. I’m glad he didn’t have a lot of 
suffering at the end.” 

“A strong man,” said Otis. “Held on when others were giving 
up and going back East. Made all sorts of shifts to get by. He’d 
approve.” 

“Why of course he would,” said Della. 

“Well,” said Otis, “we'd better get started to the station.” 


They buried Pappy Barker, and Brother Middleton preached 
a splendid sermon on the fine fortitude of the sturdy pioneers 
who laid the foundations of a vast empire in the Southwest. 
Though Otis manfully kept back his tears, he was obviously 
deeply affected. More than one friend at the grave-side offered 
him comfort; Brother Middleton patted him on the shoulder and 
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said, “God bless you, Otis. I know just how you feel, for I too 
have buried a father.” 

Otis haltingly replied, “You might have buried forty fathers 
without knowing what I feel.” 

Brother Middleton seemed waiting for an explanation, but 
Otis offered none. 

On the day after the funeral Otis went out to a heap of scrap 
lumber that had been discarded in the building of the barn. He 
began picking up the boards one at a time and locking at them 
carefully, turning them over and examining both sides. Those 
that met his approval he carried into the barn, and got out his 
tools. 

Della opened the barn door and peeked in. 

“What are you doing, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Otis. “Just a little job of carpen- 
tering that needs to be done.” 

“Why don’t you get some of the men to do it?” 

“Oh, I’m sort of restless and feel like I’d like to do it myself.” 

Della left. It was kind of her, Otis thought. She could see 
that he wanted to be alone. 

After lunch Otis took the car and went to town. He did not 
ask Della to go with him. He said he wouldn’t be gone long— 
he had an errand to do. He did not tell her that it was merely 
to buy a can of paint. 

He returned and went straight to the barn. After an hour or 
so Della saw him bring out a new green-lacquered dog-kennel 
and place it in the back yard. 

But Rob Roy would not stay in it. Otis thought if he would 
chain him for a while until he got used to the place, he might 
be contented there. But Rob Roy tugged at his chain and howled 
until his breath gave out. Then he would rest, and then howl 
some more. 

After a week Otis turned him loose, and he went down to the 
foundation of Pappy’s old house and lay down in a corner. Otis 
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took the kennel down and left it where he had found the dog 
lying. Rob Roy moved his bed to another corner. 


A month went on; rain came. The chimneys were not torn 
down. When Della mentioned them, Otis said that he would 
hate to leave the stones as they would fall. The chimneys looked 
better than a pile of rocks. When the men were not so busy and 
times were better, they would use the stones to build tanks at the 
windmills. But not now. 

The season advanced to late fall. Still Otis had not had the 
chimneys torn down. Della often wondered why he had not. 
He sometimes talked about them. He said it had been a hard 
year. The ranch had not made running expenses. He would wait 
to have the tanks built. In the meantime there was no point in 
changing the chimneys into heaps of stone which would look 
worse. 

The nights were getting quite chilly now. Otis hated for 
Rob Roy to be out in the cold. Maybe the weather would drive 
him to his kennel. He really ought to chloroform the old hound 
and get him out of his misery, but he just couldn’t do it. That 
dog had caught many a coyote in his day. Then, too, Pappy had 
been fond of him. He couldn’t kill him. He’d do his best to 
make him comfortable. That was all he could do. 

He wondered what Rob Roy would do when the foundation 
was removed. Well, he wouldn’t worry about that now. He 
couldn’t get around to the job before spring anyway. 


The first real blue norther came, and zero weather had been 
predicted. After supper Otis went down to see about Rob Roy. 
He took some old bedding under his arm. He could cover him 
up if he couldn’t do anything else. He thought of shutting him 
up in the barn, but if he did that, Rob Roy would probably howl 
until he was exhausted, then freeze more than likely. The old dog 
didn’t have much resistance, and would need all his energy to keep 
warm. He’d cover him up and hope he wouldn’t freeze. You 
couldn’t teach an old dog new tricks. Better let him have his way. 
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That’s what he ought to have done about Pappy. He hadn’t 
told Della about Pappy’s last conversation with Conductor 
Rogers. He never would tell her. Rogers had told Otis how 
he had seen Pappy on his train and how they got to talking about 
old times. Pappy had asked what had been going on out at Ross- 
ville since he had been gone. Then Rogers had mentioned the 
new barn—and the house. 

“Well, well,” Pappy had said. “I-gad, Otis hasn’t been idle 
while his old daddy was gone. Already down, eh? To the 
ground?” 

Those were his last words. Rogers had taken particular pains 
to remember them. He thought it would comfort Otis to know 
that Pappy’s last utterance was in praise of his son’s industry. 

Otis found Rob Roy shivering in his corner. He spread six 
soogans over him, and a piece of tarp over that. That ought to 
keep him warm. 

The next morning he found the old dog smothered to death. 

Della said that she could hardly regret his death. He was 
so old and feeble anyway. Better for him to go now than to 
suffer all winter. 

“T guess so,” said Otis. “He was a fine dog in his day. It takes 
a damn good greyhound to kill a coyote by himself, but I’ve seen 
Rob Roy do it many a time. Fact is he caught the first wolf I 
ever saw a dog throw. I remember it just as plain as yesterday. 
Rob Roy grabbed him by the hind leg and turned him a cat; 
then he had him by the throat before the coyote knew what was 
up. Not a scratch did Rob Roy get in the fight. That was the 
first time Pappy ever let me ride after the dogs, and I nearly fell 
off my pony trying to keep up.” 

Otis wheeled and left the room. He went out and got a pick 
and shovel, and without waiting for the ground to thaw, buried 
Rob Roy in the corner where he had died. 


March came—the most promising March in ten years, Otis 
said. The winter had been severe, but there was moisture, and 
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the grass would be coming soon. Della asked him about the 
chimneys. After the spring work, Otis said, he would have the 
tanks made. In the meantime the chimneys might just as well 
be left standing. 

The first real sandstorm of the season arrived. Usually the 
wind can be depended upon to lie at dark. Some evenings, how- 
ever, it continues well into the night. This was one of those ex- 
ceptional evenings. 

Otis and Della sat in the living room, in silence. Della pre- 
tended to be reading a book, and Otis was holding a Livestock 
Reporter. For fifteen minutes his eye had been on a black-leg 
serum advertisement. He could not have told who made the 
serum or what it was for. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“Didn’t you hear it? Somebody calling me. Listen!” 

Della held her breath. She thought she heard somebody call, 
“Q... tis,” like that. Then too, sometimes it sounded like a 
dog howling. She couldn’t be sure. 

He went to the door and listened. The wind was so strong 
that it would have been hard to hear if anyone had called. 

“T?1] tell you what it is,” said Della. “It’s the wind in Pappy’s 
chimneys. Hear it?” 

“T guess that’s it,”? said Otis. 

They settled down again. Della blew the fine dust from her 
book and turned a page. She was supposed to report on this 
book at the next meeting of the study club, and she told herself 
that she’d better be paying attention. Still she kept glancing up 
at Otis, who sat staring at his paper. 

He stood up. There it was again. That was too plain to be 
the wind. It said as plain as day, “O.. . tis,” just like Pappy used 
to call him. 

“Somebody may be hurt or snakebit,” he told Della. “I'd 
better go out and make sure.” 

Otis got the lantern, kissed Della, and started. Della was 
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surprised by the kiss. She had never doubted Otis’s love, but he 
was not especially affectionate. When he went to town or left 
to ride in the pastures, he always kissed her goodbye, but not 
generally when he merely stepped out of the house to be gone a 
few minutes. 

Otis had not gone far when the lantern went out. But he 
didn’t need the light anyway—he could make out the outlines 
of the chimneys. 

Della stood at the window and flattened her nose on the pane. 
She couldn’t tell where Otis was, now that the light was out. 
She wondered why he didn’t come back and light the lantern 
again. By straining her eyes she caught the outlines of the 
chimneys. Otis ought to be there by now. He shouldn’t ‘have 
gone. If you just listened to the wind, you could hear anything 
you imagined. Part of the time it sounded like a dog howling. 
And sometimes it did sound just exactly like someone calling 
Otis. Anyway, he wouldn’t rest until he was convinced. She’d 
be glad when he got back. The house was terribly lonely. Of 
course it was the wind. 

Then she saw the north chimney sway and topple. 


The next day they buried Otis Barker by the side of Pappy; 
and Brother Middleton preached a fine sermon on the splendid 
spirit with which the sons of the pioneers had builded on the 
firm foundations laid by their fathers. 








ANSON JONES 


By Herspert GAMBRELL 


I. A WANDERING PHYSICIAN 


schooner Sabine, plying between New Orleans and the 

coast of the Mexican state of Coahuila-Texas, dropped 
anchor opposite Velasco at the mouth of the Brazos, a forlorn 
and lonely passenger took a long look at the barren coast of Texas. 
Although the flat stretch of sandy beach was not without its 
attractions, the view was not one to charm a newcomer; the town, 
“containing one public house, two stores, four or five dwelling 
houses, and the ruins of an old Spanish fort”,’ could hardly have 
impressed a citizen of Philadelphia, lately resident in New 
Orleans, as the abiding place of a cultured or a prosperous people. 
“The houses were mere shanties”, and the total population was 
about fifty.” The Brazos itself, always an unlovely stream— 
perpetually muddy, with low, raw banks, its mouth almost closed 
by a sand bar around which floated the remains of vessels recently 
wrecked in their attempts to make the narrow channel with 
unfavorable winds—was just getting back into its banks after an 
unprecedented and devastating overflow.* The passenger’s first 
glimpse of Texas was not reassuring. 

Perhaps Brazoria, twenty miles inland—really forty miles by 
water because of the crookedness of the stream—might prove 
more inviting. In New Orleans he had learned that it was “the 
principal commercial town in this country” and he had tentatively 
decided to make it his home. On to Brazoria he went, in the 
luinbering keel boat that carried passengers to inland points. 


| ATE in October, 1833, when Captain Jerry Brown’s 





*A. A. Parker, Trip to the West and Texas . .. (Concord, 1836), 220. 

*George W. Erath, Memoirs (Austin, 1923), 15. 

*J. F. Perry to S. F. Austin, Oct. 25, 1833. Austin Papers, II, 1009. 

“Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence relating to the Republic of 
Texas ... (New York, 1859), 8. 
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Brazoria he found to be a more thriving place, “quite a large 
village”. Along the two large streets paralleling the river, with 
intersecting cross streets,” were located “some very good build- 
ings, public houses, stores, and, as usual, a billiard room.”* As 
such things were reckoned in Mexican Texas, Brazoria was pretty 
well established in the autumn of 1833. It had been first settled 
three years before, and within twelve months after it had been 
laid out it boasted of thirty houses—three of them brick, three 
framed, the rest of logs.” Until the death of the editor shortly 
before the arrival of our passenger, it had been the home of the 
only regular newspaper in all Texas, The Constitutional Advocate 
and Brazoria Advertiser. 

But for all the energy that had been expended and was being 
expended to create an Anglo-American metropolis, there was 
one great obstacle to progress: the location was low and un- 
pleasant, and the inhabitants were intermittent sufferers from 
fever and the ague.’ It was precisely for this reason that Captain 
Brown’s passenger had come hither; he had been assured in New 
Orleans that “there was a good opening for a physician at 
Brazoria.””® He sought out the hotel—perhaps the one kept by 
Mr. William Austin, which has been described by a traveler who 
lodged there two years earlier as a “pretty fair specimen of most 
of the best houses in the country”: 

Two square houses, about fifteen feet apart . . . constructed of logs . . .; 
and the space between them being covered by a roof, a broad passage is 
left, sheltered indeed above, but quite open at both ends. Add floors to 
the two houses, or apartments, a few windows closing with wooden shutters 
and destitute of glass, with a place for a fire in the northern one, and a 
hole through the roof for the smoke, and you have a description of the 
principal hotel in Brazoria. The furniture was of the plainest description, 
and such as barely to serve the most necessary purposes of thirty boarders... 


Our table was set on the ground, in the open passage of the house; while 
our mattresses were spread at night on the floor of the southern apartment. 





°S. W. Geiser, “Thomas Drummond”, Southwest Review, XV, 486. 

"Parker, op. cit., 219. 

"[Fiske], A Visit to Texas ... (New York, 1834), 30. 

"Newton and Gambrell, Social and Political History of Texas (Dallas, 1932), 116. 
*Parker, op. cit., 219. 
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In order to place thirty men in a horizontal position, on a space about 
twenty feet square, and each upon a separate bed, required no small care 
and calculation; yet there we laid ourselves down, as on the floor of a 
steamboat, and slept soundly till morning.” 


A brief reconnaissance of Brazoria, its inhabitants, its environs, 
and its prospects, sufficed. Cholera had recently taken off many 
of its citizens and the population was hardly greater than in 
1831—about fifty families.” Things were at a standstill. The 
newcomer was disillusioned; the El Dorado he had sought had 
turned to dust and ashes before his eyes. “I forthwith engaged 
my passage back to New Orleans on the return trip of the ves- 
sel”, he recorded.’* He had in his pocket just two dollars more 
than the price of a return passage; but better to starve in civiliza- 
tion, he thought, than to earn a living in this wilderness. 

He was, however, not to return to New Orleans with Captain 
Brown. He was not to see that city before his hurried official visit 
two years and a half later as Assistant Surgeon-General and 
Medical Purveyor to the army of a new-born republic."* 

This disappointed passenger of Captain Brown’s was a man of 
undistinguished appearance, average in height and weight, with 
reddish hair and colorless blue-grey eyes. By his own confession, 
the thirty-five years of his life had brought him only a succession 
of failures. Since leaving his New England home, 


sixteen years previously [he wrote] I had struggled almost in vain against 
innumerable obstacles, and finally abandoning myself to a fate which it 
appeared I could not control or direct, 1 passively floated as it were upon 
the tide which bore me to Texas. .. . 

When I landed at Brazoria, I had just seventeen dollars in money, and 
a small stock of medicine worth about fifty dollars more, and I owed more 
than two thousand dollars. . . .4 


And yet, so capricious was fate that, when he ceased to try to 
control and direct his destiny, this disheartened and spiritless 
adventurer-in-spite-of-himself became, within the next sixteen 
years, a topic of conversation among gold-laced diplomatists on 





"Fiske, op. cit., 30. 
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two continents. He was to play an important, if not a decisive, 
part in a game which was to determine the course of American, 
and to a certain extent of world, history. And he was to live to 
be forgotten—even insulted—by the people he had served faith- 
fully and well. Such were the vicissitudes of fortune in store for 
Anson Jones. 


I 


Anson Jones’s early years were drab and bleak, like those of 
many another New Englander who grew up during the quarter 
century that included the War of 1812. His parents, Solomon 
and Sarah Strong Jones, were an honest and industrious, but 
never affluent, couple who wore themselves out trying to wrest a 
living from the stubborn soil of western Massachusetts. Anson, 
the thirteenth of their fourteen children, was born near Great 
Barrington on January 20, 1798,** and his earliest recollections 
were of that “pleasant little village in Berkshire county, on the 
banks of the Housatonic . . . about five miles from the line of 
the State of New York, and ten from that of Connecticut”.” 
The town had been settled originally by the Dutch in 1730, and 
although by the end of the century almost all its inhabitants 
were farmer folk of English extraction, something of a Dutch 
flavor still remained. “Its politics,” William Cullen Bryant wrote 
a friend soon after he located there in 1816, “are highly 
Federal.”"’ 

But the youngest of the Jones boys was not destined to be 
brought up in the town or to bother his head about politics before 
he was nearing forty. His father was a tenant farmer who was 
impelled by economic necessity to move his numerous family and 
small store of this world’s goods from one farm to another at 
frequent intervals. During the first eighteen years of Anson’s 
life the family moved ten times within the limits of Berkshire 
County. 





Jones, op. cit., 1. 
"Letter of William Cullen Bryant, quoted in Parke Godwin, A Biography of William 
Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), I, 145-146. 
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But for all that, there was good English blood in their veins; 
and the economic hardships among which Anson Jones was reared 
were of recent origin. His first American ancestor, William 
Jones, who “was Deputy Govr of New Haven & Connecticut 
from 1683 to 1698”, was son of Colonel Sir John Jones and 
Catherine Cromwell, sister of the Protector. Anson Jones could 
therefore, and did in his last years, trace his descent from Thomas 
Cromwell and John Hampden; and the Cromwell arms eventu- 
ally were engraved on his table service. But—and this is of more 
immediate importance—Anson’s father, Solomon Jones, had been 
left an orphan at the age of seven and, coming to manhood in the 
disordered period of the Revolution without a nest-egg, he failed 
to accumulate property, or even a competence. 

Anson learned his ABC’s in the country school taught by his 
sister Sarah; a little later he trudged five miles a day to a school 
at Egremont Plains to continue his education; and, when he was 
ten or eleven, he “completed his English studies” under the 
tutelage of the Episcopal rector of Great Barrington, a brother 
of Bishop Griswold. When the second war with England began 
Anson, then fourteen, was eager to help defend Boston against 
British tyranny, but his father, a veteran of the Revolution who 
had fought at Bunker Hill and had seen Burgoyne surrender at 
Saratoga, willed otherwise. He placed the youngster in Lenox 
Academy to begin the study of languages and mathematics while 
he himself joined other veterans of 1776 in the Silver Greys. A 
term at the Academy completed Anson’s formal schooling. 

My father being very poor, [he wrote] I was ovliged to work and assist 
him in his business, and attend to my studies as I could find leisure and 
opportunity. . . . | studied with my book on the bench before me, while 
at work making harness, and obtained much of my education at “night 
schools”, after working hard all day.'9 

It was in a grim struggle for existence and for learning that 
this boy who was “fond of reading and study” but whose “con- 
stitution was very feeble and [whose] general health and strength 





*Jones’s Memorandum Book, VII, 29. 
*Jones, Memoranda and Oficial Correspondence .. ., 3. 
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[were] delicate” passed the drab years of his New England boy- 
hood. There is no hint in his autobiographical notes that he was 
fond of, or ever had time for, play; and his later career suggests 
that, in spite of the large family of which he was a member, he 
somehow failed to learn that easy give-and-take which might 
have stood him in good stead when he began his single-handed 
struggle with the world. 


II 


The death of his mother and the consequent breakup of the 
home, together with a more acute realization of his father’s pov- 
erty, precipitated Anson’s first major crisis when he was eighteen. 
He must now choose a vocation and set about the stern business 
of making his way in the world. But the determination of what 
the boy should do appears to have lain with the father and three 
older sisters, rather than with Anson himself—perhaps because 
he was the youngest boy and the most delicate member of the 
family, perhaps because he had already delayed too long in 
making up his own mind. His brothers, practical and struggling 
men of business—Ira in Toronto and William in a saddlery shop 
at Utica*°—wanted Anson to learn a trade; and the boy was 
willing. While the family were debating the question of Anson’s 
career, Solomon Jones one day took his son to inspect the plant 
of the Pittsfield Sum. It was Anson’s first visit to a printing office, 
but he decided on the spot that he should be become a printer. 
The trade did not require bodily strength, and afforded endless 
opportunities for reading and study; yet “father failed for some 
reason to make any arrangement for the purpose.” 

The fact was that Anson’s father and sisters, like the poor of 
all generations, had destined this youngest and puniest boy for a 
learned profession, and had set their hearts on making a physician 
of him. “Notwithstanding I expressed a preference for this 
business [printing ]”, Jones tells us, “it was concluded [by father 





*Jones, op. cit., 3; M. M. Bagg, Pioneers of Utica (Utica, 1877), 355. 
"Jones, op. cit., 4. 
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and sisters] that I should study medicine.” But the decision was 
not hastily agreed to. The better part of a year passed between 
the death of his mother and Anson’s final acquiescence, a step 
which, to use his own expression, “entailed years of unhappiness 
upon me.”””* 

He had many misgivings as to his fitness for the career that 
had been chosen for him. His father was in poverty and his 
brothers, adamant in their opposition to the course he was taking, 
withheld all sympathy and assistance. Furthermore, he was 
physically weak, “shy and timid to a fault”, without knowledge 
of the world, and “had no wealthy or efficient friends”. Nor had 
his intellectual training been of a systematic or well-rounded 
nature, although he had managed to acquire what he considered 
“a good English education and a tolerable acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek, and knew a little mathematics.” But the die 
had been cast, and, against his better judgment, Anson Jones at 
eighteen was dedicated to Esculapius. 

If it [this choice] were to make again [he wrote near the end of his life], 

I certainly should take a different course. Nor would I ever advise a youth, 

situated as I was, to make the choice I did, for, although some do succeed 

under such circumstances, . . . success . . . I should say, by my experience, 

is too dearly purchased.*4 

In 1817 Anson Jones, shrinking from the very “idea of making 
an effort to obtain a profession” and fearing that he could never 
succeed in medicine, bade his father farewell and with a heavy 
heart took the forty-mile road to the home of his sisters at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, where he was to commence his professional 
studies. 

In the early nineteenth century the training of physicians by 
the apprentice system was the rule, for the day of medical col- 
leges had hardly begun. “Reading medicine” under a practitioner 
(who had been trained in the same manner) consisted in helping 
the doctor set bones and compound drugs, sweeping out his office, 
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keeping his records, looking after his horses, and conning such 
tomes of medical lore as his probably scant library afforded. If 
the neophyte was able to attend “medical lectures” for a month 
or two following his apprenticeship, so much the better; but 
ordinarily a certificate from his master and some sort of examina- 
tion before the censors of the local medical society were sufficient 
to secure for him the right to set up in practice for himself. 
Success under such a system depended principally upon the 
apprentice’s self-assurance and interest in the healing art. The 
timid soul was likely to make but indifferent progress. 

It need not surprise us, then, that young Anson Jones did 
poorly under the tutelage of his first preceptor, Dr. Daniel 
Sheldon of Litchfield. True, the doctor “put him through” 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten and doubtless gave him such clinical 
opportunities as he could; but at the end of the year Anson 
counted the time as lost. When the youth, distressed over his 
mounting debts, determined to give up study temporarily and 
resort to teaching at nearby Goshen, Dr. Sheldon interposed no 
objection. But it is significant that, despite young Jones’s re- 
luctance to begin medical study, the idea of becoming a phy- 
sician had become so fixed in his mind that while teaching his 
school he continued to read such medical books as he could 
borrow, for he could afford to buy none. 

William Jones, Anson’s twenty-six-year-old brother who lived 
at Utica, after working three years as a saddler, had opened on 
slender capital a family grocery store at the lower end of 
Genesee Street.” To this establishment Anson repaired at the 
end of his teaching engagement at Goshen. The young man was 
still bent on continuing the study of medicine. There is nothing 
to indicate that William was more favorable to the idea than he 
had been two years earlier; but at any rate he allowed his young- 
er brother to earn his board by clerking in the store and permitted 
him to read medicine at odd moments. At the end of his first 
year in Utica Anson’s debts drove him back to the schoolroom. 





™Bagg, op. cit., 355. 
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When he returned to resume his studies he found that his 
brother’s grocery business, never flourishing, was in such condi- 
tion that the luxury of a clerk was not to be thought of, and 
William’s household budget did not allow for an extra plate at 
the table. Anson consequently arranged to board, on credit, with 
a friend named J. E. Hinman, and actively took up his medical 
studies by entering again the office of Dr. Amos G. Hull. It 
was a bad arrangement and, as the sequel was to demonstrate, a 
fateful expedient. 

But now that he could devote his undivided attention to study, 
young Jones’s progress was more satisfactory; he could hope to 
win the approval of his preceptor, who was then rounding out his 
fourth term as president of the Medical Society of the County 
of Oneida.”* Jones was fortunate in his mentor, for, in addition 
to technical skill and a wide practice, the doctor had precisely 
those personal qualities that Jones lacked. 

Amos Gould Hull was a born doctor. Son of a physician and 
nephew of another, he appears to have imbibed materia medica 
with his mother’s milk and almost to have played with the scalpel 
before he was out of swaddling clothes. Nor did the succession 
come to an end when he died in 1834. In addition to the am- 
bitious young men who came to study in his office, he fitted his 
two sons to follow in his footsteps and married his daughter to 
a physician. 

The earliest professional reference to him is in 1798 (the year 
Anson Jones was born), when the body of a woman, the first 
person convicted of murder in the county, was handed over to 
him for dissection. When Jones came to Utica Hull was at the 
height of his vigor and local fame, riding a wide professional 
circuit and supervising as many apprentices as he could. 


As an operator he was daring and quick, if not remarkably expert; as a 
physician, kindly and attentive, but profuse in the administration of drugs, 
giving more of them, as I have been told by a veteran druggist who knew 
of his purchases, than the united doctors of the city now [1881] do. He 





*Abstract of the Socicty’s minutes, courtesy of Dr. T. Wood Clarke, of Utica. Amos G.: 
Hull had helped to organize the Society in 1806. 
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was a bustling man in his calling; kept three horses, and drove them with- 
out mercy; was prompt at a call, and officiously forward to get all he could 
of them. His pushing propensity showed itself in new and unheard of 
expedients. While soda fountains were as yet quite unknown in this 
region, he heralded his coming to Utica by the announcement of a shop 
opened for the sale of mineral waters. The sale of these waters he con- 
tinued some years longer at his office in Main street, and joined thereto, 
as an additional novelty, the practice of electricity and galvanism. 

A specialty that, in the end, absorbed much more of his attention, was the 
manufacture and sale of a hernial truss he invented. This he first adver- 
tised in March, 1817, and he received, the next year, from the faculty 
of Fairfield Medical College as well as from this [Oneida Medical] 
Society, certificates in its favor. His trusses . . . came into general use... 
He continued to modify and improve them so long as he remained in the 
place, and it was the care this exacted more than visits and prescribing 
which filled up the later period of his life [after Jones had completed his 
studies ] 

Personally Dr. Hull was amiable and upright, a Methodist in religious 
belief and an influential member of that body; beloved by his patients and 
a friend of every child that knew him. Rather short of stature, quick and 
impulsive in movement, neat in attire, he was withal a little vain of his 
appearance, and looked to it that the knee-buckles which confined his silk 
stockings were each day carefully polished. 

Among his brothers in the profession his manners were conciliating, and 
his standing with the foremost. In this [Oneida Medical] Society his 
popularity is evident from the fact that he was four times elected president 
and twice its Delegate [to the State Society], besides holding at other 
times the offices of vice-president and censor.?? 


Two years of intimate association with such a master was cal- 
culated to give a young man of Jones’s stripe his bearings, as 
well as to induct him into the mysteries of the healing art. Exactly 
what he studied and what training he had beyond his reading we 
do not know, but at a meeting of the Oneida Medical Society on 
September 5, 1820, 


Anson Jones, student of Dr. A. G. Hull was examined and approved 
relating to his knowledge of physic and surgery.” 





7M. M. Bagg, The Founders of the Oneida County Medical Society (Utica, 1881), 8-10. 

"Minutes, Oneida Medical Sociey, courtesy Dr. T. Wood Clarke. Regulations governing 
the practice of medicine in force in 1820 were as follows: 

IV. Be it further enacted, That the [county] medical societies . . . are hereby respectively 
empowered to examine all students who shall or may present themselves for that purpose 
and to give diplomas under the hand of the president and seal of such society before whom 
such student shall be examined, which diploma shall be sufficient to empower the person, 
so obtaining the same, to practice physic and surgery or both as shall be set forth in said 
diploma, in any part of the state, and the person receiving such diploma shall, upon the 
reception of the same, pay to the president of said society the sum of two dollars for the 
use of said society. 

V. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for the several medical 
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At last the timid young man had overcome some of his handi- 
caps, had mastered his art, and had in his possession a license 
entitling him to practice upon the ailing public for fees. Success 
seemed just ahead. 


Iil 


It would be interesting to know precisely what was Anson 
Jones’s preparation for the practice of medicine and surgery 
when, soon after he obtained his diploma, he hung out his 
shingle in Bainbridge, Chenango County, New York. Jones 
attributes his complete and dismal failure in this first profes- 
sional venture to the fact that “the ground was completely oc- 
cupied by an old and experienced physician”, but one wonders 
if that tells the whole story. Could young Jones—barely twenty- 
two, a stranger with no social graces, burdened with debt, with- 
out friends and with little capacity for acquiring them, and doubt- 
less beset (for he was ever a conscientious soul) by doubts as to 
his own professional skill—could he reasonably have hoped for 
success? Should he not have sought a junior partnership with 
an established practitioner in a larger town, thereby prolonging 
his professional training and at the same time at least earning 
his board? However that might be, we know that he refused 
to relinquish his struggle for recognition at Bainbridge until 
forced to do so. In the little office which he shared with William 
S. Stow, a young lawyer,” he doggedly stuck it out for more than 
a year (praying secretly, no doubt, for Providence to remove the 





societies . . . at their annual meetings to appoint not less than three nor more than five 
censors, to continue in office for one year, and until others are chosen, whose duties it shall 
be carefully and impartially to examine all students who shall present themselves for that 
purpose, and report their opinion in writing to the president of said society... . 

XIII. ... none of the societies established as aforesaid, shall proceed to the examination 
of any student in order to license him to practice, until such student shall have produced 
satisfactory testimony that he has regularly studied physic or surgery, or both as the case 
may be, with one or more reputable practitioner or practitioners for the term of three years. 
(Laws of New York [1806], Chapter 138.) 

The constitution of the Medical Society of the County of Oneida, adopted in 1819, 
stipulated: “No student will be entitled to a diploma who has not been examined by a 
Board consisting of a majority of the censors, and received a certificate signed by a majority 
of all the censors”. The fee was $3—$1 for each censor—plus expenses. 

Edith Stow Haworth, Comanche, Texas, to Texas State Historical Society. 
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older practitioner) until the pressure of his creditors forced him 
to take active steps to balance his personal budget. 

Under the circumstances Jones determined to shake the dust 
of inhospitable Bainbridge from his feet and seek a place where 
he might turn an honest penny in business, if not by the practice 
of his new-found profession. His friendship with Dr. Hull es- 
tablished for him a line of credit in New York City, and he was 
soon launched in the drug business at Norwich with fair hope of 
success. Again he was on the verge of getting even with the 
world, of establishing himself personally and financially. He 
might even build up a professional practice in connection with 
his drug store. But the importunate Hinman, the landlord of 
his apprentice days, unable to reconcile Jones’s apparent affluence 
with his professed inability to pay his honest debts, pressed for 
payment. 

So soon as I got fairly under way [writes Jones] my friend(?) Hinman 
sued and obtained judgment against me for my board, (at Utica,) and 
immediately took out an execution for debt and costs, amounting in all to 
some hundreds of dollars, | do not know how many. It was sufficient, 
however, to ruin me, with other debts which were now pressed for, and 
which had been incurred by me in procuring my academical as well as 
professional education. 

My stock of goods was seized by the sheriff, and to prevent a still 
greater sacrifice by having them sold at public outcry, I disposed of them 
at much less than cost . . . and realized money enough to satisfy the 
execution in favor of J. E. Hinman; and immediately notified my creditors 
in New York of my situation, promising to pay every cent as soon as I 
might be able. 

Some mischievous persons, however, taking advantage of circumstances, 
had been to the trouble to circulate false reports of me in New York, and 
my creditors there refused to show me any lenity.*® 


This hopeful mercantile venture, which had promised to solve 
all of Jones’s problems, only involved him further in debt* and 
irreparably damaged such local reputation as he had established. 
It required no soothsayer to reveal that Cherango County was 
an unsuitable place in which to make another start. 





Jones, op. cit., 5-6. 
After considerable difficulty, Jones was able to effect a compromise with the New Yorkers, 
and eventually “paid every dollar”. 
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In casting about for a favorable location where he might be- 
gin again as a physician, Jones hit upon Harper’s Ferry, in Vir- 
ginia—perhaps because it was far removed from the scenes of 
his humiliations. But fate, in the guise of a minion of the law, 
intervened as soon as Jones had arrived in Philadelphia on his 
way to Virginia. 

I was arrested by one of my creditors [he says bluntly] and gave up my 

watch and the last dollar I had in the world but twenty, to satisfy his claim. 

Unable to prosecute my journey, and knowing that I had not a single friend 

at Harper’s Ferry, 1 concluded to try my profession in the city of 

“Brotherly Love”.®* 

This was in 1823. Philadelphia was no longer the capital of 
the United States or of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but 
it was the second largest city of the nation, as well as the prin- 
cipal seaport.** The population and location of Philadelphia, its 
growing reputation as a medical center, and the relatively small 
number of physicians then in practice there, all marked out the 
city as an ideal location for a destitute young physician. 

In 1820 the city, with her 113,000 inhabitants, still spread along the 

Delaware river, Tenth and Eleventh streets being the western borderland, 

beyond which a physician’s sign was rarely to be seen. Although some 

25,000 people were added by 1825, there were only about a dozen more 

doctors than thirty years before . . . sixty-nine in all. . . . The profession 

in the few years before and after 1825 was less numerous in proportion 
to general population than at any time in the history of the city. . . . The 
most prominent leaders [among physicians] were Southern men from 

Virginia and the Carolinas.*4 
Jones, making virtue of necessity, might well have congratulated 
himself on the silver lining in his cloud of adversity. His 
creditor’s citation might have overtaken him at Trenton, or Bris- 
tol, or some other town already burdened with medical men; 
and he had no option but to begin practice as soon as he had 
been relieved of his wallet and watch. Twenty dollars, even in 
1823, could not last long. 





"Tones, op. cit., 6. 

“New York did not take the lead as a shipping point until after 1825, when the Erie 
canal was completed. 

“Frederick P. Henry, (ed.), Standard History of the Medical Profession of Philadelphia 
(Chicago, 1897), 149. 
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Jones opened an office without delay; a new tin sign reading 
“Anson Jones, Physician and Surgeon” invited ailing Philadel- 
phians into his combination office and living apartment. But 
somehow they failed to come. It was not that prospective pa- 
tients could have been acquainted with the deficiencies of his 
professional education, for there were many successful prac- 
titioners more poorly trained than he. The trouble was that they 
were unaware of his very existence. Here, as under other cir- 
cumstances throughout his public life, Jones’s principal handicap 
was a certain reticence, the response of a timid and sensitive na 
ture to the buffetings of an unsympathetic world, which made it 
difficult for him to form acquaintances. Without prepossessing 
personal appearance, facility in intercourse, or money, he was 
prepared for failure even while the issue remained in doubt. 
When patients failed to throng his waiting room, he was not sur- 
prised: it was getting to be an old story now. Jones dismisses his 
first attempt to attain success in Philadelphia with a single sen- 
tence: 

After trying a few months I found | was not making expenses, and I then 

again had recourse to teaching for support.*® 

But teaching, under such circumstances, soon palled on him; 
it was neither interesting nor lucrative. After six months in the 
schoolroom he received “an offer to go to South America, from 
Mr. Lowry, the American Consul for Laguayra,”** and in the 
autumn of 1824 packed his carpet bags and took passage in the 
brig Coulter, Venezuela-bound. It was not probable that Jones 
enjoyed a personal acquaintance with Robert K. Lowry, for that 
gentleman, although well-known in Philadelphia, the home of 
his wife, had lived in South America for more than a decade. 





Anson Jones is not listed in McCarthy & Davis’s Philadelphia Directory and Register 
for 1822 or 1823; or in the Philadelphia Index or Directory for 1823; or in the Pahila- 
delphia Directory for 1824. Neither is it of record where he taught school in 1824. The 
Annual Reports of the Controllers of the Public Schools of the First School District of the 
State of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1819-1832) do not contain the names of the teachers 
employed in these charity schools of Philadelphia County before 1831. One hopes that 
Jones taught in a private school. The pay would have been better. 

Jones, op. cit., 6. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that the offer of which Jones speaks 
was not a personal one, but an advertisement for an American 
physician to minister to the bodily needs of the foreign colonies 
at LaGuayra and Caracas. No mention of this offer, or of Jones, 
appears in Lowry’s consular reports.” 

Venezuela was the cradle of the independence movement in 
South America, and Caracas, where Jones was to make his home, 
was the birthplace both of Francisco de Miranda, forerunner of 
the Latin-American revolutions, and Simoén de Bolivar, the lib- 
erator of South America. In April, 1810, the Cabildo of Cara- 
cas had deposed the Spanish captain-general and a year later the 
inhabitants of Venezuela had proclaimed their independence from 
the mother country—the first such declaration in the Spanish 
colonial world. During the ensuing decade a savage warfare 
swept over the provinces, and it was not until June 24, 1821, that 
Bolivar, with the aid of a British batallion, was able to rout the 
Spaniards at Carabobo and insure Venezuela against reconquest.** 
In other parts of the continent the struggle went on until the end 
of 1824, when the last royalist troops were defeated on the high- 
lands of Upper Peru (modern Bolivia). The modern countries 
of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, which owed their libera- 
tion to Bolivar, were united in a centralized Republic of [Great] 
Colombia until 1831, when Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew.” 

It was into this Spanish province recently transformed into an 
independent republic and still torn by internecine feuds, that 
Anson Jones came in the autumn of 1824. The United States 
had only recently accorded the nation diplomatic recognition, al- 
though a consul had been stationed there almost from the be- 
ginning of the wars of independence and for some time there 
had been colonies of American fortune hunters in the cities of 
LaGuayra and Caracas. What young Dr. Jones, who had never 





"Consular Letters, La Guayra, 1810-1827, Archives of the Department of State, Wash- 
ington. 

Ww. S. Robertson, Rise of the Spanish American Republics as Told in the Lives of their 
Liberators (New York, 1918), chapters ii, vii. 

James and Martin, The Republics of Latin America (New York, 1923), 283. 
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until recently been more than two hundred miles from his birth- 
place, thought of the situation and of the local mestizo chieftains, 
with their resplendent uniforms and bare feet, we have no way 
of knowing. But the fact that he remained there two years, to- 
gether with what we know of his character, suggests that he prob- 
ably observed quietly and refrained from incautious comment. 
His immediate interest was not in politics, or warfare, but in 
making a living, presumably by the practice of his profession, 
and in saving money to pay his debts. 

There is irony in the fact that a man who had signally failed 
in the practice of medicine in the second largest city of the United 
States should have met his first success in a country so healthful 
that “the medical class do not obtain, because there is not so much 
need of them, the same rewards as in countries where they are 
more necessary.”“° Colonel William Duane, another Philadel- 
phian, who visited Caracas not long before Dr. Jones arrived 
there, discovered only one young man who was preparing for a 
medical career at the University. This did not surprise him, 
for, he adds, in all of Great Colombia 


[ have met some Europeans of the best medical education but none out 
of the army, and I found only two [physicians among the] natives of 
Columbia, one of whom found, as he good-naturedly said, that there was 
not enough sickness in Caracas to live upon, and it became necessary that 
he should turn coffee-planter.* 


The highest medical fee that the Colonel heard of during his 
stay in that country was “four reals, or half a dollar a visit”. 
One wonders how Jones managed to achieve success under such 
circumstances, but his reference to the matter is laconic: 


I remained in Venezuela, residing partly at Laguayra and partly at 
Caracas, until June, 1826, when I returned in the same vessel [the Coulter] 
to Philadelphia. [He had, for the first time in his life] succeeded in 
getting a few hundred dollars ahead.*! 


Perhaps he was under contract, and it may be that the death, on 
January 24, 1826, of his patron, Mr. Lowry, brought an end to 





“Col. Wm. Duane of Philada., A Visit to Colombia in the Years 1822 & 1823 ... 
(Philadelphia, 1826), 79. 
“Jones, op. cit., 8. 
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his engagement. One would like to think that it was Dr. Jones 
who ministered to his benefactor during his last illness, but the 
fact that the Consul died at Puerto Cabello, some distance west 
of Caracas, makes that doubtful. 


V 


Back in the United States with his small store of Spanish gold, 
Anson Jones lost little time in reéntering his profession. At last 
he had confidence in himself and his ability, although he recog- 
nized that he had much yet to learn about medicine and its prac- 
tice. After opening an office at 28 North Eighth street,* he 
determined to overcome that handicap: “I resolved to take a 


course of lectures and finish my professional studies and grad- 
uate.” 


He matriculated at the new Jefferson Medical College near 
Washington Square during its second session, in the winter of 
1826. When he had left Philadelphia two years before, the 
University of Pennsylvania had enjoyed an effective monopoly 
of formal medical education in the city and had been powerful 
enough to block attempts to establish a second medical school. 
But a group of Philadelphia physicians, determined to teach 
physic and surgery in spite of the refusal of the legislature to 
grant them a charter, had organized themselves into a medical 
faculty and offered their services to Jefferson College at Canons- 
burg.” On June 2, 1824, the proposition had been accepted by 
the college trustees*® and before the end of the year the faculty 
had held its first formal meeting, begun negotiations for a build- 
ing, and assessed the professors-designate $20 each to pay for 





“Enoch M. Lowry to the Secretary of State, February 1, 1826. Consular Letters, Laguayra, 
1810-1827. 

“DeSilver’s Philadelphia Directory and Stranger’s Guide for 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1833. 
The site, between Market and Filbert Streets, is now occupied by Strawbridge & Clothier. 

“Jones, op. cit., 6-7. 

“Jefferson College was subsequently moved to Washington, Penn., and rechristened 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

“James W. Holland, The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia from 1825 to 1908 
(Philadelphia, 1908), 1. 
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remodeling.“ A dilapidated old structure at 518 Prune (now 
Locust) Street, a stone’s throw from Washington Square (re- 
cently the Moravian burying ground) and just around the cor- 
ner from the more famous Independence Square, was rented for 
$550 a year . The building had been originally a cotton factory, 
had later been converted into the Winter Tivoli Theatre, and 
since the closing of the theater in 1823, had been vacant.” 
the standpoint of modern medical-school architecture, it must 
have left much to be desired, even after the professors-elect had 
spent $120 to remodel it. But it would serve their purpose, and 
did serve it until August, 1828, when one of the trustees ad- 
vanced the money to construct a building in Tenth Street at the 


From 


site now occupied by the College. 

For the first session the faculty included George McClellan, 
founder of the school and professor of surgery; John Eberle, 
professor of the theory and practice of medicine; B. Rush Rhees, 
professor of materia medica and institutes; Jacob Green, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Nathan R. Smith, professor of anatomy; and 
Francis S. Beattie, professor of midwifery. More than a hun- 
dred students attended Dr. McClellan’s clinics, the first col- 
legiate surgical clinics in the United States.°° Jefferson Medical 
College was a new broom and it was sweeping clean. But before 
the first session was well started, the right of the institution to 
confer medical degrees was contested in a legal action. At the 
end of the session, in May, 1826, degrees were conferred on the 
first graduating class of twenty “by a writ of mandamus ob- 
tained from court”.” 

Among the students who enrolled for lectures in the old Tivoli 
Theatre during the winter of 1826-1827 were two who were to 
make their mark in the world, although neither seems to have 





“George M. Gould, History of Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia, 1904), I, 45. 

“Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1, 546. 

“H. M. Lippincott, Early Philadelphia, Its People, Life, and Progress (Philadelphia, 
1917), 120. 

“Philadelphia, World’s Medical Centre (n.d.), 35. 

“Holland, op. cit., 2. 
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sensed the potential greatness of the other, and neither alludes 
to the other in his memoirs. The one, destined to achieve dis- 
tinction on both sides of the Atlantic as a surgeon and teacher of 
surgeons, was Samuel D. Gross, who had been sent from Easton, 
Pennsylvania, by his preceptor to complete his studies at the 
medical school of the University of Pennsylvania. He was an 
earnest youth of twenty-one, with a passion for anatomy and 
sufficient confidence in his own judgment to matriculate in the 
“new school” rather than in the alma mater of his mentor. He 
was attracted, as doubtless many others were, by what he heard 
of “the brilliant achievements of Dr. George McClellan”, and 
willing to risk getting his training in a short-lived institution if 
only he could learn surgery under that gifted operator. “The 
school was at this time very unpopular,” he records, “and many 
predictions were afloat that its existence would be of short dura- 
tion.” But it flourished in spite of the opposition of its enemies, 
and Gross eventually became its most distinguished professor. 
The other student destined for greatness was Anson Jones, near- 
ing thirty, a licensed practitioner these six years, bronzed under 
the genial South American sun, jingling a few dollars in his 
pocket, and out of school hours maintaining an office in North 
Eighth Street just around the corner. 
The faculty of the school consisted of McClellan, Professor of Surgery; 
N. R. Smith, Anatomy; John Eberle, Practice of Medicine; William P. C. 
Barton, Materia Medica; Jacob Green, Chemistry; John Barnes, Obstet- 


rics; and Benjamin Rush Rhees, Institutes of Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 


McClellan was the master genius of the establishment, a fluent and popular 
lecturer, full of energy and enthusiasm, and utterly without system. Every 
student was warmly attached to him, and “Mac” was the name by which 
he was generally designated. As an operator he was showy, and at times 
brilliant, yet he lacked the important requisites of a great surgeon— 
judgment and patience. He frequently jumped at conclusions, and was 
therefore often at fault in his diagnosis. He was the founder of the 
college and for a number of years its great pillar. A native of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale College, he came to Philadelphia in 
1817, was a pupil of Dr. John Syng Dorsey up to the time of that 





“Autobiography of Samuel D. Gross (Philadelphia, 1877), I, 27. 
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gentleman’s death, and took his degree in 1819 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. .. . 

Next to McClellan the most prominent man in the school was Dr. John 

Eberle, the professor of medicine, a short, dark-visaged man, of German 
descent, a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. He was a bookworm, 
but an indifferent lecturer. Still he was a good writer and well versed in 
medical lore. His lectures were written out in full, and read with little 
animation or variation in tone. His great fault was his citation of authori- 
ties, and his want of confidence in the statement of his own views. 
His work on Materia Medica and his Practice of Medicine, published 
before he was forty-five years of age, were able productions, which 
passed through a number of editions, were widely used as text-books, and 
gave him an extensive reputation. The Materia Medica received the 
compliment of a German translation at Weimar. In 1831 he was enticed 
away from Philadelphia to the Medical College of Ohio, at Cincinnati .. . 
Eberle edited for a number of years the American Medical Recorder. He 
afterwards became editor of the American Medical Review, a journal 
issued jointly at first by himself and George McClellan, and subsequently 
by Eberle, McClellan, Nathan Smith of New Haven, and N. R. Smith of 
Philadelphia. He contributed liberally to the periodical press, and was 
one of the most able and caustic medical reviewers the country has ever 
produced, . 

Our chemist was an old bachelor, a simple-minded man, not deeply versed 
in the science which he professed, but an agreeable and instructive lecturer, 
with a good deal of sophomoric flourish, and a mild, gentlemanly address. 
Althogether a worse man than “Old Jacky Green”, as he was familiarly 
called by the students, might have occupied his chair. 

Barnes, the obstetrician, held his position only one session. Having been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, he was placed on the retired 
list. He was the dullest lecturer that it was ever my lot to hear, destitute 
of all the attributes of a successful teacher. 

William P. C. Barton was a surgeon in the navy, and one of the best 
botanists of his day in this country. He distinguished himself in early 
life by his beautiful work, in two volumes, on the Medical Botany of the 
United States. He was withal a good lecturer, of the conversational order, 
and an instructive teacher, thoroughly familiar with his subject. In his 
dress he was very particular, and in his temper a bitter man. During his 
lectures he often indulged in caustic criticism at the expense of a member 
of the class, who failed to answer his questions. Zook, a middle-aged man 
from Western Pennsylvania, was the special object of the shafts of 
sarcasm, much, I am sorry to add, to the merriment of Zook’s fellow- 
students. . . . His dislike for [Dr. Nathaniel] Chapman [professor of 
materia medica in the University of Pennsylvania Medical School] was 
invincible. He never let an occasion slip without giving him a jab under 
the fifth rib.... 

Benjamin Rush Rhees was a “dapper little fellow”, with an amiable 
disposition and a good deal of pomposity about him. He always read his 
lectures, but, as he had a good voice and an enthusiastic manner, he was 
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an acceptable though not an instructive teacher. He died young, and 

left behind him no works to perpetuate his name. His whole life had 

been a series of struggles. He was a graduate of the University of 

Pennsylvania, and took an active part in the establishment of the Jefferson 

Medical College, in which he was the first Professor of the Institutes of 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. He was a superficial man, with few 

original ideas and no adequate conception of the importance of the two 

branches which it was his business to teach. As a man he was popular and 
highly respected. His lectures were Jargely copied from Bostock’s Physiol- 
ogy and Foublanque’s and Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence. . . *% 

This was the faculty under whom Anson Jones “finished his 
professional studies and graduated”, as characterized by one 
whose opinion on things medical and pedagogical was worth a 
good deal more than Jones’s. Gross thought “they were per- 
haps, in the main, as competent instructors as any similar num- 
ber of teachers in the schools of the country at that period”; at 
any rate they were certainly able to help Jones fill in the gaps 
of his professional education. And he could well afford to pay 
their fees, which by modern standards were moderate. The pro- 
fessors of anatomy, surgery, materia medica, and chemistry were 
paid $14 by each student in their classes; those of theory and 
practice, institutes and medical jurisprudence, $12; and the pro- 
fessor of midwifery, $10. “So that [the regulation ran] the 
whole amount paid by each student to the seven professors shall 
not exceed annually $90.’"* It is likely that Jones, in view of 
his previous training and practice, was not required to take a full 
course, in which case his annual fees would have been reduced 
proportionately.” 

At the end of a single session he presented himself in the 
Green Room of his alma mater, defended his thesis on ophthal- 
mia,”® and in March, 1827, received the coveted Latin parch- 
ment along with the other young men of the second graduating 





"Gross, op. cit., 27 ff. 

“Gould, op. cit., 65. 

From available records, it appears that Dr. Jones’s entire professional education had cost 
him, in actual money, something less than $100: not more than $90 at Jefferson, and $5 
for his license of 1820—$2 to the Oneida Medical Society, and $1 each to his three 
examiners. 

“Records of the Dean’s office, Jefferson Medical College. 
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class of the institution—a class which “litigation and discord 
between two of the professors [had] affected unfavorably.”™ 


VI 


The world was now his to conquer. He had finished his medical 
education and graduated. True, he was the product of a college 
that had yet to win public favor and was still a butt of ridicule 
among the powerful alumni of the University of Pennsylvania; 
but he might succeed nevertheless, even in Philadelphia—if only 
he could get enough paying patients. Neither in Philadelphia nor 
elsewhere did Dr. Jones court intimacy with other practitioners 
or attempt to form a partnership. We are not even sure that he 
became a member of the Philadelphia Medical Society, although 
he might have profited by association with the “many native and 
foreign physicians of distinction” included in its membership. 
At each weekly meeting in the Hall of the College of Pharmacy 
he could have listened to “a discussion on some subject connected 
with the science of Medicine . . . by some one of the members 
of the Society”. These lectures, and the discussion they provoked, 
we are told, were “extremely interesting to medical students and 
Junior Members of the Medical profession, comprising in the 
course of the winter, some of the most novel and interesting 
topics included in the range of practical medicine.”” 

But Dr. Jones had finished his education and had a Latin 
diploma to prove it. He was now neither a medical student nor 
a junior member of the medical profession; and dissertations on 
practical medicine were less interesting and certainly less profitable 
to him than the practice of medicine on paying patients. A 
clientele was what he wanted, and he sought to attract it in the 
only way open to a reputable physician: the enlargement of his 
personal acquaintance. He might have joined a church, but 
instead he chose the fraternal route to public notice. 





“Holland, op. cit., 2. 
[Daniel Rowen], A History of Philadelphia . . . up to the Year 1839 (Philadelphia, 
1839), 61. 
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On March 7, 1827, just as he was being graduated from med- 
ical college, he was entered in Harmony Lodge No. 52, A. F. 
& A. M., in Philadelphia. A month later he was crafted, and in 
May he was raised. His diligence in Masonic activities was re- 
warded in 1830 when he was elected Junior Warden; the next 
year he advanced to the office of Senior Warden, and in 1832 
(near the end of his career in Philadelphia) he became Worship- 
ful Master of Harmony Lodge.*® 

But even Masonic activities and medical practice together did 
not absorb all his energies. At about the same time that Jones 
became a Mason he also joined the Odd Fellows—Washington 
Lodge No. 2 of Philadelphia—and, he tells us, 

having passed the different chairs in that Lodge, I was admitted a member 

of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 23d of March, 1829... 

On the 29th March, 1829, I organized, joined, and put in operation 
Philadelphia Lodge No. 13, of the city of Philadelphia, framing its 
“Constitution, By-Laws, and Rules of Order”, which are still continued 
unchanged® [1850], and have been the model for the Order everywhere. 

I was trustee of the South Fifth Street Hall and of the Kensington 
Hall, and President of both those Boards. In every station I filled 1 took 
a very active part—too much so for my personal interests. 

The records of the local Odd Fellow lodges with which Jones 
was connected have long since perished, but the Journal of the 
Grand Lodge®™ presents abundant proof of Jones’s assiduity as 
a member of that body. He rarely missed a meeting, although 
they were held as frequently as four or five times a month, and 
he served on practically every important committee appointed 
between 1829 and 1832. 

At the first meeting he attended he presented a petition for 
the establishment of Philadelphia Lodge No. 13. A month later 


he was one of a committee to negotiate for a lodge hall on Fifth 





“The Centennial of Harmony Lodge No. 52, A. F. & A. M. of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia, 1892). 

©The original manuscript of this is not among the archives of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

“Jones, op. cit., 7. 

“Journal of the Proceedings of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows of the State of Pennsylvania; Commencing Dec., 1823 and Ending March, 
1847 (Philadelphia, 1847), 62-135. 
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Street; it was he who made the motion that the Grand Lodge 
should have a building erected for its use, rather than purchase 
the old Masonic Hall in Filbert Street, and he was appointed 
to help superintend the erection of the new building. 

He had been a member of the Grand Lodge a little more 
than a month when he began presiding over the meetings as 
Deputy Grand Master pro tem.; early in June he defeated an 
older member for the office of Grand Warden, and was on his 
way toward the Grand Mastership itself. Before the end of 1829 
he had been sent on a delicate mission to the Grand Sire at Balti- 
more, and had served as chairman of a committee to draft “all 
the forms necessary for all the different purposes of the Order”. 
During 1830 his zeal continued unabated: he was chairman of 
the committee that dedicated the new hall on South Fifth Street, 
the erection of which he had supervised. He examined the by- 
laws of the subordinate lodges; represented the Grand Lodge in 
designing and presenting a medal to a brother “for the recovery 
of the degree books”; and negotiated for the purchase of the un- 
finished lodge hall in Kensington. By June of that year he was 
prominent enough to be nominated for the Grand Mastership 
and, although defeated for that office, he was elected Deputy 
Grand Master over four other candidates. A year later he de- 
feated John Pearce and became the highest official of the Odd 
Fellows in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The number of Odd Fellows affiliated with the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania almost trebled between 1827 and 1829, and 
thereafter continued to increase rapidly. It was distinctly a mid- 
dle-class group, composed of tradesmen and mechanics with small 
but steady incomes and large families. Should not a physician 
as faithful to the interests of the order as was Jones have profited 
professionally by the increase in the number of his brethren? 
But plainly he did not, although for a while he thought he had 
fair prospect of success. Every year his income fell a little be- 
hind his expenses until, at the end of five years, he resolved to 
abandon Philadelphia and the profession of medicine. 





— 
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He did not even serve out his term as Grand Master. At a 
meeting of the Grand Lodge on February 28, 1832, 

A communication was presented from G. M. Anson Jones, stating, that in 

consequence of a conscientious difference of opinion with the Grand Lodge 

in regard to the propriety of measures recently adopted, he tendered his 

resignation from the office of Grand Master. 

That, with the consent of the Trustees of the Fifth Street Hall and 
Mr. M’Murtrie [who owned the building] he wished to resign from that 
board, and that the Grand Lodge appoint a person in his place as Com- 
missioner for the Grand Lodge Loan. 

And that, with the consent of the Trustees of the Kensington Hall, 
he wished to resign from that board.® 
The communication was filed and the resignation accepted. 

Three months later his expenses while Grand Master-—$2—were 
ordered paid; and on July 23, 1832, he appeared for the last 
time in a meeting of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.™ Shortly 
thereafter he resigned from his lodges,® dismantled his office at 
28 North Eighth Street, auctioned his furnishings, and looked 
southward for a career in business. 


Vil 


A certain Mr. Spear, merchant of Philadelphia, had proposed 
to Jones that he join him in a mercantile venture at New Orleans, 
and the dejected doctor, 

never having as yet met with any satisfactory success in my profession,® 

and, consequently, a good deal disgusted with it, too readily acceded 

to this proposal, and in October, 1832, sailed from New York in the ship 

Alabama for New Orleans.® 

For an alert physician the year 1832 should have been an 
unusually interesting and important one. In June a great cholera 





*Journal, 131. 

“Tbid., 133, 135. 

“His resignation from his Masonic lodge was accepted in November, 1832. The Centen- 
nial of Harmony Lodge No. 52 (Philadelphia, 1892). Records of his Odd Fellow lodge 
are not available. 

“Dr. John Wilbank, a Philadelphia friend, commiserated Jones on his misfortunes in 
business in a letter dated September 24, 1833. “After sacrificing as you did a lucrative 
practice in this agreeable city, and embarking your life, your property and your happiness 
in pursuit of fortune, it must have been most trying”, he wrote. The writer of this letter 
could not have been familiar with Jones’s economic record in Philadelphia. Perhaps it was 
only intended as rhetorical flourish. 

“Jones, op. cit., 7. 
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epidemic began in New York, and swept westward and southward 
along the routes of trade until it reached New Orleans in 
October.” The disease had taken a heavy toll in Philadelphia 
before Jones abandoned that city, and it reached New Orleans 
just about the time the Alabama, which carried Jones and his 
cargo there, was docking at the foot of Canal Street. 

The Philadelphia physician now turned merchant, like an- 
ther adventurer who reached that city a little later, must have 
viewed with astonishment 

the magnificent levee, from one point or horn of the crescent to the other, 
covered with active human beings of all nations and colors, and boxes, 
bales, bags, hogsheads, pipes, barrels, kegs of goods, wares and merchandise 
from all the ends of the earth! Thousands of bales of cotton, tierces of 
sugar, molasses; quantities of flour, pork, lard, grain, and other provisions; 
leads, furs, &c., from the rich and extensive river above; the wharves lined 
for miles with ships, steamers, flat-boats, arks, &c., four deep!®® 

Buoyed by hope, Jones set about the matter of getting his 
business started; but, as usual, trouble was in the offing. This 
time man and nature were to combine to overwhelm him. Be- 
fore his crates were unpacked the pulsating life of the business 
section of this strange, bustling, almost foreign city came to a 
sudden stop. New Orleans was in the grip of two gigantic epi- 
demics. The Asiatic cholera superimposed itself upon the sea- 
sonal epidemic of yellow fever, which had already been raging 
for more than a month. 

Early on the morning of October 25 a minister found two 
dying mén lying on the levee, where they had been unloaded 
from a steamboat during the night. A prominent physician who 
chanced by in his gig pronounced them victims of the cholera 
and whipped up his horses, leaving the victims to be carted to 
the hospital by some laborers who did not understand the Eng- 
lish language. Before noon both men were dead. News of the 
arrival of the cholera spread like wildfire through the city, cre- 





5. W. Geiser, Southwest Review, XV, 378. 
“Colonel James B. Creecy, Scenes in the South (Philadelphia, 1860), 11-12. The author 
is describing New Orleans as he saw it in 1834. 
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ating panic everywhere. Families hurriedly put a few of their 
possessions into their carriages and started for the open country; 
others crowded the wharves, scrambling like madmen for places 
on the river boats: “that day [October 25] as many persons left 
the city as could find means of transportation.” 

Within two days the new epidemic had swept into every sec- 
tion of the city, and by November 6 “all the physicians judged 
that, at the lowest computation, there were five thousand deaths 
—an average of five hundred a day.” Women crowded old Saint 
Louis Cathedral, praying for relief; a score of priests and one 
Protestant minister offered the dying such comfort as religion 
could bring; and the few men who hurried through the business 
streets wore wide bands of black crépe on their arms. “All stores, 
banks, and places of business were closed. There were no means, 
no instruments for carrying on the ordinary affairs of business; for 
all the drays, carts, carriages, hand and common wheelbarrows, as 
well as hearses, were employed in the transportation of corpses.” 

The population of New Orleans had been about fifty thousand 
in September, 1832; but after the yellow-fever epidemic com- 
menced to spread its destruction that month, probably fifteen 
thousand of the inhabitants fled the city. “During the entire epi- 
demic, at least six thousand persons perished; showing the fright- 
ful loss of one-sixth of the people in twelve days. This is the 
most apalling instance of mortality known to have happened in 
any part of the world, ancient or modern.” 

This was plainly neither an auspicious time nor a suitable place 
to launch a business venture, even if one had ample resources and 
an honest partner; and Anson Jones had neither. Credit for the 
proposed business had been obtained in New York in his name, 
and Spear (his partner), of course, turned out to be a thorough 
rascal—“devoid of principle, and reckless of character and every- 
thing else.””* Jones soon parted company with this sharper, but 





"Theodore Clapp, Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections during a Thirty-Five Years’ 
Residence in New Orleans (Boston, 1857), 117-151, passim. 
"Ibid., 129. 


"Jones, op. cit., 7. 
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not before he, and some of his friends as well, had become em- 
barrassed by the connection. The would-be business man was so 
occupied with his business that he makes no allusion in his 
memoirs to the catastrophe that plunged the city into mourning; 
he only tells how his hope of making a fortune vanished into air. 
Not until it was certain that his business venture had failed did 
he begin again his grim, unequal struggle for success in medicine; 
and by that time the epidemics had spent their force. In the spring 
of 1833 he opened an office in Canal Street. 

Another bubble had burst; and Jones, as usual, was left to 
hold an empty sack. He took it philosophically: it was no new 
role for him to play. But in reality his plight was more serious 
than it had ever been before. He was a thousand miles from 
friends who might help him, in a city not yet reconciled to see- 
ing the American flag flying over the Customs House. He was 
already discredited as a business man, more heavily in debt than 
he had been in years, and without much prospect for success in 
the practice of his profession. He could have had little reason to 
want to remain in New Orleans, yet remain he did—perhaps for 
the lack of means to go elsewhere. 

In New Orleans the summer of 1833 was a sickly one, too, 
although not such a bonanza for medical men as the preceding 
autumn had been; and Dr. Jones, in his Canal Street office, was 
building up a practice when, he says, 

I was myself attacked with the prevailing [yellow] fever, and laid up 

sick for several weeks. By the time I was well enough to attend to my 

professional duties again the sickness had well-nigh subsided, and I had 
not realized enough to support me until the next summer [when, deo 
favente, epidemic might rage again!]. I had therefore to look else- 
where . . . for the means of making a livelihood.”8 
But there were other considerations which counselled him to 
abandon that charming, Latin city with its foreign customs and 
easy morals. 


1 found the pernicious habit of gambling, to which I always had an 
inclination, was growing upon me there. Before going to New Orleans, 
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it is true, I had never indulged the inclination to any extent, but there 
the constant temptation thrown in my way I found was slowly overcoming 
my resolutions not to indulge this propensity. 

Whilst in this place, also, partly from having frequently little else to 
do and partly to overcome the feelings of disappointments I had so often 
endured, and more particularly about this time, I also found myself 
learning to imitate the fashionable practice of taking a “julep” much 
oftener than was at all necessary. 

Both of these practices I most cordially despised, it is true, but not- 
withstanding the facts are as I have stated. I therefore felt anxious to 
get away from the place and its associations."4 
The Puritanism latent in him—it will be remembered that he 

was a descendant of the Cromwells—was asserting itself. He 
must flee New Orleans to save his soul—and to make a living. 
At this juncture he 
made the acquaintance of two or three gentlemen who resided in Texas, 
particularly Captain Brown, who commanded the Sabine, then in the 
Texas trade.75 
Where Jones met these Texans, or who—besides Jerry Brown— 
they were, we can only guess. But one knows where sailors are 
said to spend their idle time when in port, and we have the doc- 
tor’s testimony that he was, at this time, indulging in juleps 
more often than was at all necessary. The Texans learned of 
his lack of success in New Orleans and his desire to get away 
from the city and its influences. Even at that early day every 
patriotic Texan was something of an evangelist: they could have 
done no less than to urge that Texas was the ideal spot for Dr. 
Jones. They painted attractive pictures of the land and its op- 
portunities; and they had reason to know (for they had just 
come from there) that Brazoria, never healthful, was at the 
moment in need of a physician. They also realized that every 
additional immigrant increased the demand for goods; and that 
the greater the demand for goods, the more profit in “the Texas 
trade”. By all means Jones should come with them to the prom- 


ised land. 


But Jones, during his residence in New Orleans, had received 
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a distinctly unfavorable impression of Mexican Texas. He “had 
only known it as a harbor for pirates and bandetti, and at first 
.. . was wholly opposed to going there to reside.” Bandetti were 
not unknown in New Orleans, and one could even find a pirate 
or two in the local grog shops if one looked long enough. Besides, 
Anson Jones was not, by nature, a pioneer; he had little in com- 
mon with the people who were swarming into Texas, attracted 
by cheap land and a chance to begin life again. But, his new 
friends countered, respectable men were coming to Texas to make 
fortunes, and bringing their families with them. True, it was still 
a frontier community, but that was an advantage rather than 
otherwise. What should be more attractive to a medical man 
than the frontier, where professional men were scarce, and where 
a doctor might name his own fee? And Jones, remembering how 
he had tried for success, and failed, in New York, New England, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans, had to concede that he had no 
reason to love the cities and older rural communities. Further- 
more, he felt that if he did not get away from New Orleans and 
its influences, he would soon be unfit for any business. 
He counted his assets and liabilities: 

Cash on hand, $32 Liabilities, about $2,000 
Medicines $50 (and increasing daily) 
The fare to Texas on the Sabine was only $15 if one slept on 
deck.”* He had no professional engagements to detain him in 
New Orleans, and in the course of a week he could go to Texas 
and “take a look at the country and judge for himself”, as Cap- 
tain Brown suggested. If he did not like the prospect of remain- 
ing, he could return to New Orleans for another $15. To go to 

Texas was to follow the path of least resistance. 





"Erath, op. cit., 14. 
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THE PLAY-PARTY 
IN TEXAS 


By Wiruiam A. Owens 


HE play-party game, or swinging game, as it is more 
frequently called among the rural people, is even today 
the chief form of entertainment over a large portion of 
Texas. Many a youth shouts himself hoarse at play-parties 
singing such old-time favorites as “Old Joe Clark”, “Skip-to- 
my-Lou”, and “Old Dan Tucker”, and apparently gets about as 
much pleasure out of the dances as his father and grandfather 
did. Almost the only difference between the country party of 
the present time and that of a generation ago is that the modern 
youth and maiden have freed themselves from some of the 
restraints that bound their parents, and allow themselves a little 
more liberty in the execution of the dance figures. There is per- 
haps some change in rural home-furnishings and modes of trans- 
portation, and the chief topic of religious controversy has changed 
from predestination to evolution; but the essentials of the song- 
and-dance movements are practically the same. 

A great many readers will be able to reconstruct pictures of 
play-parties from their own memories; but for the benefit of 
those who have never seen a real party of this type, a brief de- 
scription may be attempted. The play-party, as has been fre- 
quently pointed out, is a characteristic institution of American 
rural communities. It will be remembered that dancing, which 
is taboo among many Protestant denominations, is regarded by 
them as closely associated with instrumental music: the fiddle is 
the devil’s instrument. But young people like to dance. The 
play-party is an institution which permits most of the satisfactions 
of the square dance, yet avoids the stigma of the church by dis- 
pensing with instrumental music and with the formal nomen- 
clature of square-dance calls. Music is furnished by the singing 
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of the participants themselves and of interested onlookers. The 
figures, which are called “games”, are often almost indistinguish- 
able from those of the square dance, but are usually much 
simpler, and resemble children’s games more closely than they 
resemble the minuet, or even the Virginia Reel as it was danced 
in the old days. 

A party may be given by any one in the community who wants 
to see the young people get together for a good time; everyone 
is invited, and no one feels slighted if he gets only a hearsay 
invitation. The guests begin arriving about dusk, and the playing 
starts just as soon as enough people are present to dance the 
figures. Usually the hostess has removed most of the furniture 
and rugs from one room and has improvised benches around the 
walls by placing boards on chairs or boxes and covering them 
with quilts. The other rooms of the house are reserved for the 
older people and children: it is surprising how many of these 
come to watch the young folks play. Naturally the children have 
their own games, and the old people have their prolonged dis- 
cussions of weather, taxes, and babies. 

In nearly every community there is one young man who takes 
the lead in the games. To be a good leader he must be able to 
carry a tune fairly well, and to make himself heard above the 
din made by the other players. He usually opens the party with 
an easy game in order to break the ice. A very popular choice 
for this purpose is “Choose Your Mate”: 


Here we go ’round in this ring so straight, 
Now’s the time to choose your mate; 

Choose the one that you love best, 

And Ill be bound it'll suit the rest. 

Great goodness alive, what a choice you’ve made! 
You’d better been dead and in your grave laid. 
Great long nose and face like a knife— 


Everybody’s laughing at your old wife. 
If a girl has made the choice they sing the last two lines thus: 


Great long nose and face like a pan— 
Everybody’s laughing at your old man. 


This is understood as a game in which someone is to be laughed 
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at, and when the choice has been made the dancers laugh loud 
and long at the one who has been chosen. This game loses its 
interest quickly, for there is not enough activity in it. But by the 
time it is over everyone is feeling at home and is ready for more 
complex figures. 

These follow quickly. One of the more popular is “Get 
Along Home”: 


Wish I had a needle and thread 

As fine as I could sew, 

I would sew my true love to my side, 
And down the river I'd go. 


Chorus: 
Oh get along home, home, home, 
Oh get along home, home, home, 
Oh get along home, home, home, 
Down by the river side. 


You go up the new-cut road, 
And I’Il go down the lane; 

If you get there before I do, 
You can kiss Miss "Liza Jane. 


Peaches in the summertime, 
Apples in the fall, 

If I can’t get the girl I want, 
I won’t have none at all. 


You go up the new-cut road, 

And I'll go down the lane; 

Asked that pretty girl to marry me, 

She said, “Ain’t you ashamed?” 
The dance movement to this song is not a full development of a 
square-dance figure, for less swinging and turning is involved 
than is ordinarily found in a square dance. Another game which 
is played in practically the same manner, and which is popular 
because of its adaptability to situations arising at the parties, is 
“Shoo-da-la”, or as it is called in some places, “All Night Long 
Mary”: 


All night long, Mary, 
All night long, Mary, 
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All night long, Mary, 


Poor Mary’s gone away. 


Chorus: 
In the middle of the ring, 
Shoo-da-la, 
Oh, help me swing, 
Shoo-da-la, 
Around and around, 
Shoo-da-la, 
Shoo-da-la today. 


Or: 

Red bird motion, 

Shoo-da-la, 

Or blue bird march, 

Shoo-da-la, 

Swing your sweetheart, 

Shoo-da-la, 

Shoo-da-la today. 
The following chorus was apparently made out of a situation at 
a party where a timid young couple named Ed and Mary by 
their very shyness let it be known that they were in love with 
each other, and thus bared themselves to the friendly jests of all 
those present: 


Didn’t I tell you, 
Shoo-da-la, 

Ed loves Mary, 
Shoo-da-la, 

Ha ha ha ha, 
Shoo-da-la, 
Shoo-da-la today. 


A party would hardly be complete without “Old Joe Clark”, 
which probably leads all of the nonsense songs used at play- 
parties in the number of its verses. This game follows the regu- 
lar routine of a familiar square-dance movement. The players, 
usually four or six couples, choose partners and form a circle. 
During the singing of the first stanza they march around to the 
right, reversing and marching to the left during the chorus. Then 
the boys start swinging once around “right and wrong”; the 
boy takes his partner by the right hand with his right hand and 
turns her completely around, each usually taking four steps, 
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though this may vary at the will of the player. He then takes 
the next girl by the left hand with his left hand and turns her 
completely around to the right. He alternates thus until he has 
gone around the ring and is back with his own partner. The 
next movement follows the some routine except that the boy 
turns the girl around a time and a half. In some places extra 
movements are put in at this point, but usually the promenade 
follows. For this movement the boy and girl cross hands and 
march around in a circle, each couple following the preceding 
pair closely. The steps in the promenade vary widely; frequently 
boys vie with one another in “cutting shines”, each trying to 
introduce more new and intricate steps than does his neighbor. 
Scemetimes they even break away from their partners and dance 
a sort of shuffling jig, catching in again before the end of the 
promenade. There is also rivalry in the matter of singing new 
and funny verses, and to this fact is probably due the abundance 
of variants, some of which are given here: 

Old Joe Clark is dead and gone, 

I hope he’s doing well, 


He made me wear the ball and chain 
Till it made my ankles swell. 


(Often the second line is sung, “1 hope he’s gone to hell.”) 


Chorus: 
Fare you well, Old Joe Clark, 


Fare you well, I’m gone, 
Fare you well, Old Joe Clark, 
Good bye, Lucy Long. 


Used to be a little boy 
Playing in the ashes; 

Now I am a great big boy 
Wearing dad’s mustaches, 


I went to see my girl last night, 
She met me at the door; 

Her shoes and stockings in her hand, 
And her feet all over the floor. 


Old Joe Clark had an old yellow cat, 
He would neither sing nor pray; 
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He stuck his head in a buttermilk jar 
And washed his sins away. 

The variants of these songs form a very interesting phase in 
the study of the games. The name Lucy Long in “Old Joe Clark” 
probably comes from the Lucy Long songs known in Virginia. 
Another variant calls the young lady ’Liza Jane, but there is no 
hint as to the origin of this name. In different sections of the 
state the first line of the chorus varies from “Fare you well, Old 
Joe Clark” to “Rock-a-rock, Old Joe Clark” and “Fly around, 
Old Joe Clark”. These variations are caused by the fact that 
there were no written copies of the words: players heard them, 
memorized them, or remembered them incorrectly, and made up 
words which sounded right and fitted the rhythm of the song. 
This led to many unintelligible lines, and to phrases which are 
merely a succession of meaningless sounds: “U-tang U” and 
“Choo-do-lum, wind the ball” are good examples. The words 
of the songs were also frequently influenced by the locality. For 
instance, in “Weevily Wheat” maple swamps, trading boats, and 
oxen are mentioned in variants from different parts of the coun- 
try. The song which is sung as “I wish I were a farmer” in the 
blackland belt becomes “I wish I were a cowboy” in West Texas. 

But the reader will probably want to know more of the play- 
party in progress. If the players become tired they usually sit 
out a dance on the bench or in another room among the older 
people. Sometimes the hostess serves cake or coffee to the guests, 
but refreshments are the exception rather than the rule: the 
housewife hostess usually has too much other work to have time 
for much “fixing” for the party. The urban custom of staying 
at the party until food is served does not hold in the country. 
But of course there are frequent trips to the water bucket to 
moisten throats made dry by singing and exercise. 

One must see a play-party in progress to appreciate the activity 
which goes on in one small farm house while the people are 
together. The rhythm of the dancers resolves itself into a con- 
stant dull beat with a sound unlike any other in the world: the 
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sound of rough shoes beating regularly on a wooden floor, echoed 
hollowly from the four walls. The voices of the singers rise 
and fall in a regular cadence, for whatever the songs lack in 
poetry and music is made up for in solid, moving rhythm. The 
players themselves become unconscious of the words and music, 
intent only on following through the intricate dance figures. 
Their shoulders rise and fall in a peculiar jerking manner. There 
is no hint of the excitement or frenzy which might mark a 
ritualistic dance—only the joyous evidence of pleasure in rhyth- 
mic physical activity. The lookers-on sometimes become absorbed 
in conversations, but they show interest in the game in progress 
by clapping hands, tapping feet, or occasionally bursting into song 
with those in the game. Sometimes the entire burden of the song 
falls upon those not playing because the players are too much out 
of breath to sing. 

A study of rural community life could be made by observing 
the guests at a play-party, for almost every home is represented. 
Most of the girls dress rather near the vogue, but there are some 
whose mothers allow nothing that is “new-fangled”: who must 
wear clothes ten years behind the times, cotton stockings, and no 
make-up. The older women present a more varied aspect; hats, 
coats, dresses, and shoes of any of the styles popular within the 
last fifteen years may be seen. Yet these women seem not to 
notice that they are not up-to-date in dress; they are interested 
in the more important things of community life. The boys dress 
in anything from overalls to tailor-made suits, and as long as a 
boy is neat and attractive otherwise, his clothing appears to make 
no difference to the group. The older men, relics of a rougher 
day in American life, in overalls and rough shoes, sit about the 
fire smoking and talking. More interesting than the mode of 
dress of these people is the spirit of friendliness and goodfellow- 
ship which prevails. What does it matter that Joe Sikes is having 
difficulties financially, or that Bud Thompson is in bad with the 
authorities because of some liquor traffic? They are all there for 
a good time, and although the members of the group may not 
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condone the missteps of another, they do not bar him from having 
fun. 

Each of the better dancers in the community knows from ten 
to fifteen play-party games, and they alternate in contributing 
from their stores as the evening wears on. Sometimes the group 
will come back again and again to a universal favorite, which in 
some localities is called a “meat skin” because it is “plumb wore 
out”. The Virginia Reel has supplied the dance form for many 
of the more popular games. “Weevily Wheat” follows the 
movements of the Virginia Reel throughout, and “Brick House” 
is quite similar to it. Many of the more respectable girls and 
boys in the community refuse to dance such figures because they 
feel the Virginia Reel is a wicked dance, but there are enough who 
have no such scruples to keep the form constantly in use. The 
words for “Brick House” follow: 

In some gentleman’s fine brick house, 
In some lady’s garden; 


Dance all night till broad daylight 
And go home with the girls in the morning. 


Swing lady up and down, 
Swing lady around, 
Swing lady up and down, 
And all get around. 


Another version of the first verse is this: 


I’m in some gentleman’s fine brick house, 
I’m in some lady’s garden; 

If you don’t let me out I'l] break my neck, 
So fare you well, my darling. 

The most unusual play-party game which I have run across is 
one called “Foolin’? Roxie”. The words, the rhythm, and the 
tune remind one instantly of a Negro “blues” song. It was 
probably originated among the Negroes, although its historical 
background is obscure. The “flirt” is almost unknown in rural 
America, but this song is devoted to the girl who spends her time 
trying to “fool some man”. The players take the longways dance 
formation of the Virginia Reel, and follow the figures except that 
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when the couple is supposed to swing, the girl passes the boy by, 
thus carrying out the idea of “foolin’ ”: 

Fool him, Roxie, fool him, 

Fool him if you can, 


Been a long time foolin’, foolin’, 
Been a long time foolin’ that man. 


Roxie, she’s a daisy, 

I tell you she won’t do; 

Been a long time foolin’, foolin’, 
Been a long time foolin’ you. 

The listener is impressed by the extreme simplicity of the 
musical forms employed in these songs. The phrases are short 
and easy to remember, and there is frequent repetition of entire 
lines. A four-line stanza is the usual form, and in almost every 
case the tune for each succeeding stanza is the same as that of 
the first. Occasionally a song has a chorus, but even in the 
choruses few new phrases are introduced. A common form is that 
used in “Brown Jug”, which repeats the first line twice and 
then adds a new line for the fourth, as: 

Sent my brown jug down to town, 

Sent my brown jug down to town, 

Sent my brown jug down to town, 

So early in the morning. 
The rhythm is so distinct that the song is easily learned. Occa- 
sionally when the words do not fit the tune exactly, grace notes 
are used. Frequently uneven lines are slurred over in the easiest 
manner possible, and this gives rise to more phrases which have 
no meaning. The leader is never at a loss if he does not have 
enough ‘words to finish out a line required by the rhythm; he 
sings some vowel sounds, and these sometimes become incor- 
porated into the songs. The scales, which at first seem to be 
largely minors, are really pentatonic scales, probably copied after 
those used in the English and Scottish ballads. The few minor 
scales employed are distinct enough to be easily recognized. The 
players are not concerned with the musical form of the songs; 
it is enough for them to learn the tune well enough to follow 
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the singing and the words well enough to follow the figures 
of the dance. 

Although old in many respects, the play-party is modern in 
others. New dances are developed to fit tunes that become popu- 
lar in certain localities. In one section of the state “It Ain’t 
Gonna Rain No More” ranks as one of the most popular games 
used at the parties. “She’ll Be Comin’ ’Round the Mountain”, 
made popular by the Southern Methodist University Mustang 
Band as “Peruna”, has attained equal popularity in another 
section. Although perhaps these have existed as play-party games 
for a considerable time, their recent revival seems due to the 
wide notoriety given them. Modern phrases which have come 
to be a part of everyday speech are also found in these songs. 
In “Josey” occur requests to “Chew my gum while I dance Josey” 
and to “Crank my Ford while I dance Josey”. 

The play-party is over only when the guests get ready to go 
home, but they are usually tired and eager to get away by eleven 
o’clock. A suggestion comes from someone that it is time to go, 
and then all begin to get coats and wraps in preparation for leav- 
ing. This occasions much talk and laughter, because all the wraps 
have been piled together on one bed and a general scramble must 
take place before all of the articles are properly identified. Dur- 
ing this confusion the host and hostess stand together and accept 
the goodbyes of their departing guests. They know that everyone 
has had a good time, and that their next party will be equally 
well attended. The guests leave as they arrived, in Fords, in 
wagons, on horseback, or afoot. The boys and girls have made 
good use of their time, and frequently leave the house walking 
together, the boy leading his horse. Sometimes the voice of a 


lone footman may be heard floating back across the fields as he 
sings: 


Oh, the girl, the pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me; 

Rosy cheeks and curly hair, 
The girl I left behind me. 
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THE STORY OF 
INEZ GONZALES 


By Witt Levincton Comrort 


of Juh, Geronimo, Cochise, and Mangas Coloradas, follow- 

ing the crimson thread of Apache doings through books 
and trails. The name Inez Gonzales turned up repeatedly in the 
writings, fatefully intertwined with the annals of Old Arizona 
south of the Gila. Putting the parts together, I discovered that a 
gradually more distinct line connected her name with that of 
Cochise—that her setting out with gifts for the Sisters at Mag- 
dalena had a poignantly direct bearing on the outbreak ten years 
afterward of the cruelest and most persistent of the Apache wars. 

No small part of the Inez story hinges on the fact that she 
was sheer enticement to the eye. So much connected with the 
Border West was pure man-stuff unrelieved, that hard-cased his- 
torians like Cremony, Bartlett, Connell, and others welcomed 
the romantic break brought by this spell-weaving sefiorita. Wild 
men became gentle at the sight of her. They seemed somehow 
forced to save her from themselves. Her life hung repeatedly 
on the normal masculine reaction: “If I can’t have her, no one 
else can.” 

In the manuscripts of C. T. Connell to be found in the South- 
west Museum, Inez is actually described: “Medium in stature 
with finely-cut features, dark and lustrous eyes, rose-red lips 
with wavy massive coils of luxuriant raven locks; withal a charm- 
ing prepossessing manner, together with a seductive smile that 
was prone to capture the hearts of masculine youth.” 

It would. More would be profuse. Her people were rich 
cattle folk of northern Sonora, where the headwaters of the Rio 
San Pedro gather together. Inez was convent-bred, having spent, 
as Connell expresses it, “several years among the kindly sweet- 


| HAD been looking over the old hangouts and rancherias 
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faced Sisters of Magdalena who had imparted to her the graces 
and kindly traits of a modest maiden.” 

It was a little before 1850. Our Mexican war had come to a 
close, but sleepy Sonora had hardly heard about it, though far to 
the east in Chihuahua and Durango, Doniphan’s American col- 
umn had cut through the lands to show its power. But Sonora’s 
trouble from Apache raids was perennial: the enemy unfindable, 
unfollowable, the enemy that rose from the grass! Chihuahua 
had tried placating the Apache with feasts and presents. The 
plan worked there, but with the unfortunate result of redoubling 
the raids in Sonora. This caused bitterness against the eastern 
sister state. 

“Death to the Apache!” was the cry of Sonora. “He does 
not raise horses; he raids them. He does not raise corn; he 
breaks our granaries. He has nothing to trade, nothing to pro- 
tect. There is no dealing with him but death!” And Sonora 
established a bounty for the scalps of the enemy—pesos one 
hundred for the buck, fifty for the squaw, twenty-five for the 
papoose topknot. The name of Cuchillo Negro was like the hiss 
of a snake in the land—Black Knife from the Ojo Caliente— 
who made annual raids driving off rich booty. And the young 
raider Geronimo with a twisted slit for a mouth was making his 
name feared with small bands that struck and vanished and 
struck again. Victorio, Juh, Ponce, Delgadito, Coletto Ama- 
rillo—copper-hued specters important in their tribes because the 
Mexicans spoke their names—these also scalded at intervals 
across Sonora’s vitals like a mortal disease. 

Inez, who, still unmarried, had been living at home for a 
season after leaving the convent, set out for Magdalena with her 
maid Beta Maria and a consort of vaqueros to attend the Fiesta 
de San Francisco, and to carry presents to the Sisters—needlework 
from the lavender-scented chests and cordials from the bins 
of the household. The distance was seventy-five miles. The 
party had traveled for hours and had entered a rock-strewn gap 
on the way over a high ridge of the Santa Ritas. Just as the ani- 
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mals finished the climb and met the hot wind of the summit, the 
Apache siren sounded. 

It opened out of the ground like an outbreak from the rocks; 
it seemed to rise from under the bellies of the mounts. Only 
the oldest Indian fighters among the white pioneers ever succeed- 
ed in holding their nerve against such a sound. The Gonzales 
party, men and animals, stampeded like loose papers caught in 
a gust. Juan Limon, the leader of the vaqueros, was dropped 
from his horse in the first volley. The two women, unhorsed, 
clung together on the ground under a flight of arrows, eyes dis- 
tended at the leisurely Apache procedures following the rout. 
The screams of Beta Maria were silenced by an Apache—a blow 
of his hand at the well of the throat. She fell face down and the 
Apache rolled her over with his foot, feeling for a knife con- 
cealed in her skirt. Inez was searched also, for the Apache, used 
to the tricks of his squaws, was always on the lookout for weapons 
in a woman’s garments. 

A wounded pony lay kicking on its side. One of the warriors 
caught it by the hanging lip and lifted its head for a slash at the 
throat. Inez saw one of her servants now brought in, an Indian 
on either side holding up his arms. He was crying for his life 
ty Mary, the Mother, whose face must have been turned away 
‘hat day. Inez saw the young chief of the Indians give a quick 
backhand gesture in response to the question of the two captors. 
There was no pause for torture-play; the Mexican men were 
quickly put to death. Beta Maria was tied to a separate pony, 
but Inez was lifted to the saddle of the leader and lay like a 
blanket across his thorn-scarred knees for the rest of the day’s 
journey. 

The Apache writes no history. What happens in his own camps 
may be preserved in the minds of the medicine-men and handed 
down by word of mouth, but it is not inscribed on bone or stone 
or tree. It is known that Inez was separated from Beta Maria. 
What happened to the servant may be guessed. She was not 
murdered, and did not die, for years afterward she turned up 
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as a connecting link to terrible events, but there is no record that 
I can find of her opening her lips. As for Inez, her voice was 
not silenced. The worst, which would have been for her to be 
passed from hand to hand among the Apaches before they 
reached the rancheria, did not happen. 

The young chief prevented that. He may have wanted her for 
himself, but that could not come about afield, since she was 
not his private captive; strangely enough it did not happen after 
they got back to the main camp, possibly because he could not 
come to amicable agreement with his squaws. There is a law 
about these affairs. Mangas Coloradas, the greatest of all Apache 
chiefs, had to fight duels to the death with two of the brothers 
of his squaws, before he could establish a Mexican girl on an 
equal footing with the women of his tepee. 

Nor was Inez given over to the squaws, the second worst 
thing that could have happened. Indian women were inured to 
lives of drudgery, and are said to have liked nothing better 
than to have a foreigner fall into their hands. They could get 
work out of such a one while she lasted, as their men could get 
work out of a horse that a white man had left to die. Perhaps 
Inez was regarded as too valuable for this, or the influence of 
the chief may have been sufficient to prevent it. In any case she 
was held captive without inordinate abuse for many months, and 
then sold to a white trader named Peter Blacklaws who traveled 
south with her from the headwaters of the Gila, in company with 
two Mexicans. In such an outfit nothing but the hoped-for price 
of her restoration could have kept Inez from the deeper anguish 
of her momentary fears; but the persistent charm continued. 

She would doubtless have been held for ransom or delivered 
over at once to her parents, if Peter Blacklaws had not run afoul 
of a big American party on his way south. This was no less 
than the American Boundary Commission in charge of John R. 
Bartlett, whose business it was to fix the line after the Mexican 
War. It may have been one look at Inez, or one look at Peter 
Blacklaws; in any case, Bartlett took over the destiny of “the fair 
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prisoner” and tells about it at considerable length in his big book 
containing the report of the Commission, published in 1857. 

Bartlett’s interpreter among the Apaches was John Cremony, 
also a history-maker, who is said to have escorted Inez on the 
next lap of her journey, and who wrote the story in his Life 
among the Apaches. 

Both authors describe the “softening influence” of Inez during 
her tarrying among them; the result of a glimpse through her 
of the tender graces of civilization they had put behind for the 
sterner duties of frontiersmen. Cremony hints that there were 
moments when Inez’s lips grew dumb, her eyes horror-filled with 
memories, but quickly he rubs this out in the happiness of her 
homecoming. With such a setting and framework, the right 
novelist someday need only establish a Gabriel, before and after, 
for this Evangeline of the Apache camps, and the story-tree of 
the Southwest will bloom again. 

But that mission of mercy to Magdalena is not finished. The 
maid, Beta Maria, is still carried on among the missing. 

Ten years later a white man named John Ward turned up 
at Fort Buchanan and breathlessly reported that the Apaches had 
driven off his stock and kidnapped his boy. His ranch was on 
the Sonoita River, he said, and he had been absent when the 
redskins swooped. The boy had been out with the cattle. They 
had not killed his woman. He asked for soldiers to help him get 
back his own. 

Lieutenant Bascom, a West Pointer, was sent with twelve men 
to make inquiries at Apache Pass, then an Overland Stage station 
in the Chiricahuas. 

Cochise was there frequently at this time, and on very good 
terms with the whites. In fact, he was making his living in an 
unnatural way, by means of a hay-and-wood contract at the sta- 
tion of “the man-travel wagons”. Apaches were on the warpath 
in the east and west, Pinals and Coyoteros in Arizona, Mimbrefios 
and Mescaleros in New Mexico, but the Chiricahuas under 
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Cochise were making the bravest sort of attempt to take the white 
man’s road, 

Bascom arrived at the Pass and called the chief to parley. In 
the first five minutes of talk it was seen clearly that the young 
white officer did not see the “Eagle of the Chiricahuas” as dif- 
fering from any other Indian. He wanted no fooling, he said, 
and demanded that Ward’s cattle and boy be turned over to him 
at once. Cochise replied that neither he nor any of his people 
knew of the matter, but that given a few days he would look 
into it and report what he found out. Bascom did not believe 
him and said so. Then to the amazement of the red men and 
white, including the soldiers forced to carry out the orders of a 
commissioned officer, Cochise was not permitted to withdraw, 
but placed under arrest with the six who accompanied him, in- 
cluding a half-brother of the leader and other head men of the 
tribe. 

That night the chief managed to escape, but the others were 
discovered before getting away. Cochise rallied his braves from 
the hills, took as hostages three whites who had been his friends 
in the vicinity of the Pass, and hastily herded up what cattle 
he could find for reprisal to face Bascom the next day. 

One of the meanings of the word “tonto” is “fool”. The West 
Pointer had a new name overnight—Tonto Teniente—but it 
proved inadequate in the hours of daylight. 

Serious trouble might still have been averted. Cochise, though 
outraged by his arrest, had so far merely secured “influence”, 
Indian-fashion, to force the release of his tribesmen. He prompt- 
ly offered to exchange captives and restore the stock, but Bascom 
refused. The next day the offer was repeated, but Bascom stood 
bone-stubborn against the advice of his men and all frontiers- 
men at the Pass. 

Cochise refused to turn over his prisoners without exchange. 
Bascom threatened to hang the Apaches under his guard. Cochise 
still refused, disbelieving, and before his eyes the six were strung 
up. This was the most heart-breaking of the whole dark series 
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of mistakes by the whites in Border-Western history. Cochise 
retaliated by torturing his white prisoners to death in full view 
of Bascom and the soldiers, the first act of violence in what be- 
came the deadliest of Apache wars. The second move of the 
Chiricahua was to ally himself with his senior, Mangas Colo- 
radas, overlord of all Apaches. The latter, still stinging from the 
whips of the miners of the Pifios Altos, listened in sympathy to 
the woes of his younger brother. They took the warpath to- 
gether, calling in other tribes from the Rio Pedro to the Rio 
Grande. Of the result, Charles D. Poston, a historic figure of 
early Arizona, writes: 

The men, women, and children killed, the property destroyed, and the 
detriment to the settlement of Arizona, cannot be computed. The cost of 
the war against Cochise would have purchased John Ward a string of yokes 
of oxen stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and as for his woman’s 
on— 

Oh, yes, what of the kidnapped boy? He was Mickey Free, 
whose name became a household word as universal almost as 
that of Charley Ross. Cochise, as it turned out, had spoken the 
exact truth to Bascom in the first place. A wandering band of 
Coyoteros had stolen Ward’s cattle and had taken the boy for 
good measure. Mickey became a scout and interpreter, a sort 
of go-between later among bands of red men and white, not 
highly esteemed by either. Poston in fact disposes of his charac- 
ter rather ruthlessly, and in the same breath designates Ward as 
a cast-off of the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. The 
affair is dubious all through. Ward, it is said, was not the father 
of Mickey Free—he was merely living with the woman of the 
Sonoita, the boy’s mother, who was none other than our old 
acquaintance, Beta Maria. 











ON THE AGEOF AMERICAN 
INDIAN SONGS 


By Neve Barnes 


‘TEN DETERMINING the age of American Indian songs, 
| one cannot leave the matter wholly to the archeologists, 

who speak confidently in terms of hundreds of thousands 
of years; for the earliest poetic records fall within perhaps the 
last five thousand years, and for the large part, within the last 
three thousand. In my search for the beginnings of poetic art, 
I have had to turn aside from the beginnings of European verse, 
of which there is little known, and have resorted to the verse of 
the American Indian because much of it is still in the traditional 
stage. At least some of the beginning forms are still growing. 
Occasionally it is possible to trace with certainty the age of a 
song or ceremony to pre-Columbian days—a scant four hundred 
fifty years. By matching my field notes with those of some early 
explorer, I am able to extend the records a little. 

In an old Spanish record there is a precise description of a 
Corn Dance to which certain songs have belonged within the 
memory of the tribe; and through this fact, I discover that the 
ceremony of the Corn Dance, as I have seen it many times in 
New Mexico, is at least four hundred years old. But then an 
archeologist tells me that the Indians have had corn for five 
thousand years; and I despair of any reasonable hope of bridging 
the gap between that old Spanish manuscript and 3,000 B. C., 
unless someone with a supernatural faculty for discovery should 
dig up a magic key to certain ancient Mayan records which no 
one has yet translated, or some hidden book of the maguey leaf 
should disclose that forgotten day. The Pueblo Indian himself 
doesn’t bother about the matter of time. His remembered lore 
is his five-foot shelf, and like Virgil’s lopas, he can only say 
that the very old ceremonial songs were given to the tribe by the 
“Ancients”, that is, the “Dawn Men” who planned the way of 
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life for the race. The songs are often timeless fragments of 
unremembered ceremonies; even the words are of an archaic 
speech no longer understood in the pueblo by the cacigue, or 
priest. 

Almost invariably, these old songs and ceremonies are the 
best; for in later years, the slow withdrawal of the Indians be- 
fore the white men has seemed to take most of the poetry out 
of the natives. In an occasional Western pueblo, even one set- 
tled for nearly a thousand years—and the pueblos belong to the 
last of four great culture periods, we are told—one finds that 
the Indians have come to the end of the old creative period; 
for no new ceremonial songs are being composed, and the secular 
songs are gradually being forgotten. The old men frequently 
complain that the young people are taking on new ways and 
that they no longer respect the traditional lore of their own 
race. 

As a white student taught by the older Indians, a last listener 
in the long sequence of tradition, I have ventured to disentangle 
the ancient songs from the lore that gathers around them from 
generation to generation. Songs of creation, of the first gods, 
of the early culture heroes who taught other Indians how to live 
more comfortably and more beautifully—certainly these songs 
must be very old indeed. But an ancient song about the origin 
of the corn may be strangely interwoven with a dramatic dialogue 
on the triangle theme, a theme which sounds very modern. 

When there is only tradition as a guide, I must determine the 
age of a song with the greatest caution. José has told me that 
when he was a small boy he learned certain songs from Gualopez, 
the most famous singer of his tribe, and that was fifty years 
ago by the white man’s count; and he added that Gualopez had 
learned them as a boy from his grandfather. Conservatively, 
then, I may say that these songs are more than a century old. 
But one might easily lose count of grandfathers, as the Indians 
do not always distinguish between a grandfather and a great- 
grandfather. 

Sometimes one needs to know more about Indian customs and 
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daily life to interpret a song correctly and place it in its proper 
time. In my own collection of Taos songs, there was a Teasing 
Song which had a puzzling line about a girl who was whirling 
before the doorway in the sun. Certainly in all my visits to that 
well-ordered pueblo, I had never seen a girl, or a man either 
for that matter, whirling before the doorway in the sun; the 
line was preposterous. Though I found different versions of 
it, for several years that song went unexplained. Finally, it oc- 
curred to me that I might secure the biography of a famous old 
Indian of the upper Rio Grande as a record of pueblo life in 
the last century. I chose the life of Standing Deer of Taos, a 
man who had served his people in various capacities in a difficult 
period. One evening in a conversation, his daughter told me an 
anecdote which referred to the time when none of the houses 
had doors on the ground level, but were entered through the 
roof. The Indians climbed to the roof, drew the ladder up after 
them, then descended into the house by another ladder. Those 
who have visited the pueblo country will remember two poles 
protruding from the &iva roof, and may recall that they extended 
several feet into the air. This was evidently once the fashion, 
also, of the house ladder; and it really was once a diversion for 
Indian children to swing around the longer pole of the ladder. 
Here, then, was the explanation of that troublesome line in the 
song: the Indian girl did whirl by the house door in the sun— 
but the door was a hole in the roof. According to that explana- 
tion, the song was composed not less than eighty years ago; 
that is to say, it may be fairly modern. 

The very oldest song of which I know must be at least a 
thousand years old—an Inca Rain Song; yet it is the most highly 
developed in poetic art. Back of it are other centuries of song, 
lost in the cloudy mysteries of an unknown time. I delight in 
it not only for its antiquity and for its beauty, but also for the 
extraordinary reason that it is almost identical in imagery with 
a simpler Rain Song which I once recorded at Santa Clara Pueblo. 
Peopled with radiant beings like the young gods of old Vedic 
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hymns, these two songs link two American Indian cultures across 
incredible distances and across amazing intervals of time. 

There are, as I have suggested with regard to these Rain 
Songs, certain aspects of poetic art which offer clues to the age 
of a song, aspects which fall into fairly definite periods. They 
are indispensable to the historian. But fascinating as these ele- 
ments are, they are most elusive guides; and only a person with 
a wide knowledge of Indian song-literature may presume to 
follow them. 

The whole question of the age of Indian songs is important, 
of course, only as it reveals evolution in beauty of pattern and 
of imagery—and in beauty of thought, as the poets gather up 
the immemorial wisdom of the race. To evaluate Indian poetry 


on these terms, without prejudice, is no small test of one’s artistic 
judgment and literary conscience. 


STAR ABOVE THE DUNE 


By Sippiz Joe Jounson 


O VER the dune 
The grasses, 

And in the grass, 
A star. 


I turn my face 
From the water, 
For waves are so fine 


And far, 


And full moons 
Over the water 
Are arrogant 
To surpass. 


I much prefer 
This rarer thing— 
A star in the 
Tangled grass. 
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JUDGE GILPIN: ALSO A PIONEER TEXAN 


By Rutu Dopson 


UDGE GILPIN lived about a mile and a half from our 
home, in what was then Nueces County, on a ranch that 
he had established before the Civil War. This cultured, 

frail old gentleman had been born, reared, and educated in Nova 
Scotia. At the age of twenty-one he selected Southwest Texas 
as his home, and his home it remained for seventy years. As a 
young man he served as judge of the county in which he lived. 
He represented his district in the State Legislature. He was 
a successful merchant and later a cattleman of large holdings. 
His brand, known as the mufeca (doll) brand, which hasn’t been 
used in half a century, is still spoken of as having been the pret- 
tiest brand that was ever used in this country. 

My first recollections of the Judge are of a feeble old gentle- 
man past three score and ten years. Perhaps some Sunday morn- 
ing my father would ask, “Do you girls want to walk up with 
me to see how the Judge is?” Did we? We crossed the winding 
creek three times. In the last bend of the creek were the remains 
of what had been at one time a little Mexican village. Now 
there was only one family amid a few tumbled-down shacks. 
Some distance away was the campo santo, which had grown as 
the village diminished. One terrible scourge of smallpox effected 
almost the entire change in a very short time. 

As we approached Judge Gilpin’s home, after crossing the 
creek the last time, we had a pleasant view of the surroundings: 
the two neat little red houses off to the side where the servants 
had lived in the better days; the pretentious stable painted red 
with white trim, well protected by lightning rods; and a hand- 
some bronze horse over the doorway. Back and to the other 
side of the house, on the slope to the creek, were the living 
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quarters of Old Baiz, the cook, and his wife Dofia Marcelina. 
The white paling fence with cedar and mesquite trees behind 
it almost hid the house, which was set back some distance from 
the front gate. As we went in the gate and down the gravel 
walk, we stopped to look at the gold-fish in the fountain and 
to admire the form of the water nymph in the center with the 
water trickling down over her and the fish she held in her arms. 
If the roses that grew on each side of the walk were in bloom, 
they were to be admired too. Nowhere else in our little world 
were there roses, but here they grew to perfection. Leading up 
to the broad steps was an arbor covered with grapevines. Along 
the low eaves that sheltered the wide gallery ran squirrels, who 
were so tame that they would eat out of the Judge’s hand. On 
the gallery were some comfortable chairs, a canary in its cage, 
and a telescope. 

The Judge’s favorite study was astronomy. One moonlight 
night my father and mother and we children rode over on horse- 
back, by invitation, to look at some unusual aspect of the heavens. 
I was allowed to look through the telescope, but didn’t seem to 
be able to make much out of what I saw. However, from time 
to time through the years that followed the Judge explained 
to me something of astronomy and encouraged me to do a little 
studying by giving me a good book on the subject. If, when 
we called, we didn’t find the Judge sitting on the gallery, he 
would likely be in his sitting room at his desk or sitting before 
the fire. As he grew more feeble, we more often found him 
lying on the leather couch that was a part of the furnishings of 
his living room. After we had been greeted and invited to sit 
down, it never occurred to me that I could get up and investigate 
anything in the room, as I should have liked to do. 

There were many pictures; the Judge must have been very 
fond of pictures. A large hunting scene, as I remember, in a 
heavy frame hung from the molding by thick chenille cords. 
Another picture was that of a young man standing on some steps. 
I was told that the young man was the Prince of Wales, Ed- 
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ward VII in his young days, no doubt. In oval frames were 
the pictures of President and Mrs. Cleveland, which, after Har- 
rison was elected, the Judge announced he would not change. 
Over the marble-top table in the center of the room hung a 
large reading lamp with a white porcelain shade. On the open 
desk by a window, among other things, were an ivory paper knife 
and a prism that served as a paper weight and reflected the 
prismatic colors on the floor. At times we were given the stere- 
oscope and views from off the top of the desk, to amuse our- 
selves with. Across the room, on a handsome sideboard, was 
a large silver tankard; I used to wonder what was in the side- 
board. Between it and the fireplace were two large well-filled 
bookcases. As we grew older, my sister and I were given some 
of the books to read. When the Judge gave us Byron’s poems, 
he charged us particularly not to read certain ones of them. We 
enjoyed Scott’s poems most of all. In my early ’teens I read 
The Lady of the Lake, The Lord of the Isles and Marmion. 
Just lately—after forty years—I learned that the Judge’s copies 
were first editions. 

On the mantel was a tall clock that seemed to reach almost to 
the low ceiling. I used to wonder how the slow ticking could 
keep up with the time. A cord hung at the side of the mantel; 
this led back to the kitchen, where it was attached to a bell. Five 
minutes before the Judge went out to the dining room, he would 
pull this cord as a signal to Old Baiz to serve the meal. I do not 
remember the silver, but the Judge’s china must have been of 
excellent quality—clear with transparent porcelain with a blue 
band. 

The Judge would never allow an abrupt leave-taking. Per- 
haps he would go into his bed room, adjoining the living room, 
and return with some illustrated New York newspapers or maga- 
zines for us. On one occasion he gave us a stack of cards with 
the picture of a bird in colors and a description of the bird on 
each card. Another time it was cards with views of Toronto and 


Quebec on them. And I was usually asked if I should like to 
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see my room. I don’t know at what early age I was told by the 
Judge that when I grew up I was to come and live with him. He 
would lead me down the narrow hall that led from the living 
room to the dining room, past the picture of a famous race-horse. 
From the side of the hall the door opened into the small guest 
room that I thought belonged to me. I was always charmed with 
the white ruffled curtains at the windows, the pretty pictures on 
the walls, and the lovely walnut furniture, particularly the small 
cane-seated rocker that I always felt I should like to sit in al- 
though I was too timid to try. But the most attractive article in 
the room, I thought, was a boat model resting on a small shelf 
high up on the wall; a model to scale, as I learned later. 

Then the Judge would walk out into the yard with us, to show 
us the different plants and shrubs, and explain how they were 
watered by a system of little ditches lined with plank through 
which the water was carried from the fountain to all parts of 
the yard. If the roses were in bloom, we were given a bouquet, 
to be enjoyed to the last wilted petal. 

When I was ten years old and the Judge was eighty, he wrote 
in my little autograph album in a beautiful hand: 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Love thy brothers and sisters. 
Be good, kind and generous to all. 
So shall thou live honored and respected. 
Pefitas Ranch 
April 1887. 
H. A. Givpin. 


ANCESTOR OF THE TOURIST CAMP 
By F. M. Kercuevitie 


MERICA is preéminently the land of mushroom growth. 
A Things seem to spring up over night, as is weil illustrated 
by the speedy birth and spread of the filling station and 
hot-dog stand. But not all the new things in the Republic are 
so completely devoid of ancestry. Though they may offhand 
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appear to be so, not all of America’s gifts to civilization, to 
prosperity, and to progress are freaks or “sports”. An example 
is the American tourist camp. 

The thousands of “King’s Rests”, “Queen’s Inns”, and 
“Cupid’s Camps” scattered along our highways, and believed by 
some to be absolutely modern, are in reality no such thing. The 
great process of evolution has been long at work even here. Of 
course, if one cared to go far enough back into history, one might 
prove that such resting places existed about the time of the first 
garden—else where did Adam and his mate spend their first 
night on that long vacation trip from the orchard? Coraing still 
further down the ages, one could easily cite the oases in the 
Arabian desert, the inns of Jerusalem, and the camps of Rome. 
One might also conjure up the ancient inns of England, the old 
cafés of France, and the equally old posadas of Spain. But the 
real ancestor of the American tourist camp is to be found in that 
peculiar mixture of café, boarding house, and corral known to 
Americans of a generation or two ago as the “Camp Yard”. Good 
roads and automobiles have spelled the doom of this frontier 
institution, but many rumors and ruins are still to be found. 

The old camp yard of the 1890’s and the early 1900’s was a 
genuine product of early commerce and travel near what was 
known as the frontier. The camps themselves were usually 
located on the outskirts of the larger towns, and consisted of long 
rows of small, low, single rooms, with only a single partition be- 
tween. They looked more like long strings of over-sized dog 
kennels than anything else. This was the camp itself; the yard 
consisted of a large open space or corral enclosed by a tall fence, 
where the teams of mules (the old-time equivalent of the Ford) 
were kept at night. The rooms in these travelers’ abodes were 
usually quite bare, and all cooking of meals was done on an open 
fire in front of the shack. 

The old Stumberg and Kaufman camp yards of San Antonio 
were two of the most famous in the Southwest. At least once a 
year these yards were filled to capacity with eager guests who 
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had come to town to see the sights and to shop. What a glorious 
time was that trip to San Antonio! It was far better than 
Christmas, for Christmas in those days was not the gigantic com- 
mercialized celebration which it has become since. 

Each family would decide upon a certain day for the trip. End- 
less preparations would be made. Days of anticipation would be 
spent in packing food, wood, bedding and hay into the old wagon. 
For these tourist camps furnished nothing—not even a mattress 
on which to sleep. On the eventful morning, all members of the 
family would be aroused about three in the morning. After much 
excitement and running around, the team was hitched up and the 
lantern lighted, and by four o’clock the tourists were off on the 
long journey. The roads were fierce. In rain they were almost 
impassable, and in dry weather certain stretches of deep sand 
would tax the poor team to the point of exhaustion. There was 
one strip of sand near San Antonio on a main traveled road that 
required two hours to traverse, although it was only three miles 
long! Through this sand the family walked to lighten the load, 
while the mules strained slowly forward with sweat literally 
running from their wet bellies. 

At about four in the afternoon, if all went well, the caravan 
arrived at the camp yard. What a scene of relief and rejoicing! 
They had completely conquered and annihilated both distance 
and time, having made those twenty-five or thirty miles in 
only twelve hours! The team was glad, too. The mules were 
unhitched, watered, and fed before any of the family thought of 
eating. Then came supper, cooked on the little fire outside the 
camp door. Then all was carefully locked inside, even the har- 
ness (for there were thieves even then), and the whole family 
went up town to see the sights. No one called a taxi, and no one 
caught a car; there were no such things. The family walked up 
to the area of bright lights, there to see a stage show, or merely 
to gaze open-mouthed at the dazzling sights of the metropolis. 
Then they walked back to camp and all went to bed, which was 
usually composed of a blanket, with a horse-collar for a pillow. 
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The whole family, including the baby, slept in that single room. 
There were no windows (sanitation didn’t mean much then), and 
the air was often worse than foul. Even the door was not open. 
It was securely locked against any wandering boys of the night. 

In the morning the year’s shopping was done—six months’ 
and sometimes twelve months’ supply had to be bought all in one 
day. Sides of bacon, calico dresses, underwear, and numberless 
pairs of shoes were all taken back to the camp and stored away 
in the old Studebaker wagon. 

The homeward trip was made with light hearts and lighter 
purses. Everyone had a glorious time at the City, and looked 
forward to another visit to the ancestor of the tourist camp. 
That is what going to the City was like in the days before the 
swift evolution from Kaufman’s Camp Yard to King’s Rest. 
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SIR GALAHAD OF AMERICAN 
LETTERS 
SipneY Lanier, 4y Aubrey Harrison 

Starke. University of North Caro- 

lina Press, Chapel Hill, 

HEN Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

ginson called Sidney Lanier our 
Sir Galahad, he meant to make up in 
posthumous acclaim for the neglect 
the poet had suffered during his brief 
career. But the enthusiasm of the gen- 
eration after Lanier, thinks this latest 
biographer, has not been fortunate for 
the poct’s reputation. It has ignored 
the variety and the catholicity of 
Lanier’s themes. It has failed to see 
what a social revolutionist he was, pro- 
testing, as even Whitman did not, 
against the modern economic system 
and the insatiable desire for profits. 
Accordingly, Mr. Starke has sought to 
portray a very human Sidney Lanier, 
not necessarily one of the princes of 
American song, but a great critic of 
the American spirit. 

Though he absolves Lanier of nar- 
row sectionalism, Mr. Starke realizes 
how much the poet was a part of the 
region out of which he came. Lanier 
was a Georgian, and he was a Presby- 
terian, “a knightly and clean-tongued 
boy”, highly imaginative. He read 
Scott and Froissart, literature on 
which the ideals of Southern chivalry 
were founded. As a youth he was an 
inveterate punster, and was given to 
revery—when he was not serenad- 
ing beneath some lady’s window, or 
interested in a fight. The home in- 
fluence was rather sentimental. Of 
schooling he had very little. His 
father sympathized with his musical 
interests, but not with his poetic am- 
bitions. A determining influence upon 
his career was the encouragement of 
Professor James Woodrow of Ogle- 
thorpe college. 

The rest of Lanier’s career is pretty 
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well before the public. Convinced of 
his ability “to whip at least five 
Yankees”, Lanier, at the outset of the 
Civil War, volunteered for military 
service. He experienced warfare at 
its worst, and his four months in prison 
aggravated his tendency to consump- 
tion. All the while he was scribbling 
verse in the mood of the German ro- 
mantic poets. After the War he came 
to Texas for his health, tried music, 
and ever after was singing his heart 
out with his flute. In Baltimore he 
served his twin mistresses, music and 
poetry, the one in the Peabody orches- 
tra, and the other in the Johns Hopkins 
University. These were frantic years, 
but years of remarkable development. 
The end came at the early age of 
thirty-nine. To the last Lanier retained 
his religiosity of disposition, his exu- 
berance of song, and his devotion to 
his native soil, 

Mr. Starke has written an excellent 
book. Only Hervey Allen’s Israfel 
rivals it in thoroughness among biogra- 
phies of our older authors. It is almost 
thirty years now since Edwin Mims 
brought out his admirable book on 
Lanier. So well-informed was that 
study that a relatively small number of 
judgments has had to be altered in 
the interim, even though Mr. Starke 
has made use of much hitherto un- 
collected prose and verse. The biblio- 
graphical material has been augmented, 
of course, and some errors have been 
corrected. Particularly helpful to the 
student of Lanier is the publication of 
the first versions of the poems, thus 
making it possible to trace the author’s 
development by comparison with later 
revisions. 

It is doubtful whether Lanier will 
rise in public estimation, despite Mr. 
Starke’s belief that he had a message 
for this period of economic and social 
unrest. True, “The Symphony” cries 
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out against trade, but on the whole 
Lanier was too much the dilettante to 
offer violent social protest. He will be 
remembered for the exquisite melody 
of a few poems, “Marshes of Glynn”, 
“Sunrise”, “Corn”, “Evening Song”, 
“The Stirrup-Cup”, “The Revenge of 
Hamish”, and one or two others. The 
rest have not only overtones of other 
authors, but a lush sentimentalism and 
didacticism which Lanier was unable 
wholly to outgrow. As a critic he 
lacked catholicity and restraint. His 
boys’ books are not for boys but for 
precocious young men. He was, how- 
ever, as gallant a soul as our annals 
record. He was in truth and with all 
respect to Mr. Starke, the “Sir Gala- 
had of our letters’’. 
Ernest E. Leisy. 


THE MIND OF POE 


THe Minpv or Por anpd OTHER 
Srupies, 4y Killis Campbell. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 

C7 of the glories of American 

scholarship has been the work of 

Professor Campbell on Poe. His an- 

notated edition of the poems and his 

collection of the short stories consti- 


tute the most thorough editing to 
which an American author has been 
subjected thus far. Now Professor 


Campbell has brought together and 
digested all the research which has ap- 
peared on the poet, has sifted and 
weighed this material, and has indi- 
cated what yet remains to be done. 
His book is therefore a godsend to 
anyone who wishes to make a study of 
this outstanding genius of our letters. 

Some of these seven papers have 
appeared before in scholarly journals, 
one as far back as 1912, but they have 
been augmented and brought up to 
date. In the first, there is a considera- 
tion of the fiber of Poe’s mind. Few 
of our authors have written with more 
originality and none with greater clar- 
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ity, yet it seems Poe attached too much 
importance to facts, not enough to 
ideas. Such was his endowment, how- 
ever, that his accomplishment, in spite 
of his handicaps, was remarkable. 

Some of Poe’s limitations are char- 
acteristic of his day. His fiction was 
written primarily to make a living, 
and dealt with themes in demand with 
the periodicals of the 1830’s: pesti- 
lence, exploration, premature burial, 
balloons, mesmerism. His “learning” 
he paraded in the fashion of Byron, 
Scott, and Moore. His criticism was 
severe because Jeffrey and Gifford had 
set that pattern. His verse reflects the 
influence of Coleridge, Byron, Moore, 
and the Romantic poets generally. He 
cared little for American settings. 

On the other hand, he possessed a 
wider curiosity than has been generally 
admitted. He knew Latin and French, 
and was interested in mathematics, 
philosophy, and science. And when- 
ever he borrowed material he combined 
it with his own experience in a way 
to focus and vivify it. His work con- 
tains a considerable element of self- 
revelation which reflects light on his 
purposes and convictions. 

His contemporaries knew Poe best 
and feared him most as a critic, though 
his early reputation abroad rested on 
his work as poet and romancer. An 
early favorite was “The Gold Bug”, 
but when “The Raven” appeared Poe 
conceded that “the bird beat the bug 
all hollow.” After Poe’s death his 
name was besmirched by his literary 
executor and erstwhile rival, Gris- 
wold. It now appears that some of the 
ugliest charges preferred by Griswold 
were based on Poe’s own misstate- 
ments to him. It is unfortunate that 
so much Poe criticism has dealt with 
Poe’s life, rather than with his work. 
Professor Campbell has done well to 
throw emphasis on Poe’s mind. 


E. E. L. 
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TEXAS FOLK-LORE 


TonE THE Betr Easy (Publications 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society No. 
10, 1932), edited by J. Frank 
Dobie. University of Texas Press, 
Austin. 


HE haunting title of the latest 

publication of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society suggests to Frank Dobie 
all the magic charm of the folk imag- 
ination. Its music has a simple sweet- 
ness for the sensitive ear, yet it is 
often lost, for “it tones only where 
folk are natural in the way that grass 
and sunshine are natural.” 

The harmonies of Tome the Bell 
Easy are delightfully varied. First 
comes a group of slave tales from 
Texas Negroes, gathered and _illus- 
trated by sympathetic Negro hands. 
Martha Emmons’s collection of darky 
death-lore includes the fine dirge 
which furnishes the title of the vol- 
ume. In interesting juxtaposition to 
the Negro material is a group of three 
contributions on Mexican tales and 
customs. The first comprises several 
vivid witch stories from New Mexico, 
while the second is a remarkable ac- 
count of a folk-healer in South Texas 
who was showered with money. in re- 
turn for the most fantastic prescrip- 
tions. Miss Gonzalez completes the 
series with more charming tales of her 
own people. 

White lore of the Southwest is rep- 
resented first by a number of treasure 
legends and by more exploits of Strap 
Buckner, the notorious Texas folk- 
hero. The editor makes a valuable 
contribution in the form of a study 
of the historical background of the 
Mustang Gray tradition. Another im- 
portant paper is that of Miss Mabel Ma- 
jor, who has gathered some nineteen 
texts and tunes of British ballads 
found in Texas. This most commend- 
able work is continuing successfully 


and will provide further materials. 
The last curtribution is a number of 
white camp-meeting spirituals, with 
musical scores, and a suggestive study 
of the genre by Samuel Asbury. Mr. 
Asbury puts the weight of his experi- 
ence and opinion on the side of the 
theory that these songs are the chief 
source of the Negro spirituals. He 
believes further that the songs of the 
whites, anti-slavery in tone, definitely 
influenced some of the border states 
against the Confederacy. 

An important innovation in the cur- 
rent publication is the use of the 
newly adopted symbol of the society: 
a road-runner with the phrase Correr 
del Paisano (messenger of the country- 
man). It is a distinctive and most 
appropriate emblem. 


J. L. Brooks. 


SOUTHERN SPIRITUALS 


Vuire SPIRITUALS IN THE SOUTHERN 
Upranps, 6y George Pullen Jackson. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 

NOTHER important volume on 
folklore has come from Chapel 

Hill. In it Mr. Jackson has studied a 

relatively neglected body of lore the 

traditions of which go back through 

New England to the times and cus- 

toms of our humbler Elizabethan for- 

bears. Zealous collectors have gleaned 
the hills for ballads and the lowlands 
for Negro songs, but the religious 
folksongs of the rural whites have been 
overlooked. The author of White 
Spirituals reveals the startling fact that 
in most of the outlying communities 
from Pennsylvania to Texas song- 
fests are regularly held at which the 
folk sing sacred compositions made for 
them by bards of their own cultural 
level. 

Mr. Jackson traces the movement 
from the colonial practice of singing 
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from a musical scale using four notes, 
each having a distinctive shape. The 
series ran fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi. 
Yankee masters brought the convenient 
system into the South, where it spread 
widely. Later a group of music- 
modernists revised the old notation by 
adding three new shapes, to make a 
series of seven different notes: do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, si. From these scales 
comes the designation of the two fac- 
tions as fasola or dorayme folk. In 
some form or other the shape-notes 
have persisted as a characteristic mark 
of the Southern singing schools and 
conventions. 

The book is significant also for the 
presentation of additional evidence in 
the matter of the origin of Negro 
spirituals. As early as 1893 Richard 
Wallechek suggested that they grew 
out of white spirituals, heard at the 
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camp-meetings and adapted to Negro 
singing. In 1928 N. I. White sup- 
ported the theory strongly by explain- 
ing how closely associated the two races 
were in the meetings and by pointing 
out a number of parallels between 
Negro songs and white spirituals found 
in collections used at the services. In 
the latest publication of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, Samuel Asbury of- 
fers further proof of the theory. As a 
result of having unearthed many un- 
noticed song-books, Mr. Asbury has 
been able to augment considerably the 
list of parallel passages and apparently 
to complete the case. 

W hite Spirituals is not a collection, 
for it would be impossible to repre- 
sent adequately such a tremendous 
body of material. From the first 
sacred song-book in the South, Ken- 
tucky Harmony (1815?), to the cur- 
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rent issue of 7'he Sacred Harp there 
have been dozens of such publications, 
and new pieces are being composed at 
the rate of fifteen hundred annually. 
Mr. Jackson has got together much 
valuable bibliographical information on 
the subject, but he has done a great 
deal more than that. In addition to 
making a historical study of Southern 
rural singing, he has given an abun- 
dance of biographical facts on impor- 
tant persons, a number of interesting 
photographs, and a wealth of anecdote 
and information growing out of actual 
contact with the singers and partici- 
pation in their services. We are for- 
tunate that a book of such unusual 
importance has been done by a man 
who combines so well scholarly thor- 
oughness with intimate first-hand 
knowledge and genuine sympathy of 
treatment. j. L. B. 


A PIONEER AMERICAN 


Joun Sevier, PionEER OF THE OLD 
SoutHwest, 4y Carl S. Driver. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 


ENNESSEEANS who are now 
awakening to the realization that 
Tennessee history has been interpreted 
for the most part in the light of the 
dominating figure of Andrew Jackson 
or the Civil War, will welcome Pro- 
fessor Driver’s “explanation of the 
events in the colorful career of John 
Sevier (Severe), Tennessee’s first great 
hero”. The author, who is Assistant 
Professor of History in Vanderbilt, 
gives only an outline of the essential 
facts of Sevier’s life; his interest is 
historical rather than biographical. The 
greater part of the monograph is de- 
voted to the early history of the Old 
Southwest and to the significance of 
the frontier in American history. 
John Sevier’s whole life was con- 
nected with the development of the 


West, and the characteristics of the 
pioneer blended in his personality. He 
was born in the Shenandoah Valley in 
1745 of French-English ancestry. He 
acquired a fair education in schools 
near his home. He was married when 
he was sixteen, and at that time he 
purchased the present site of New 
Market, a town which he founded. 
In 1773 he and his family emigrated 
to the Old Southwest, and settled on 
the Holston; later he removed to the 
Watauga region. The colony developed 
rapidly, and Sevier drafted a memo- 
rial to the legislature of North Caro- 
lina, requesting annexation. As a re- 
sult all of the present state of Ten- 
nessee was made a county of North 
Carolina. 

Sevier was the most popular leader 
of his district. He served in the legis- 
lature, was district judge, and became, 
according to Theodore Roosevelt, the 
greatest Indian fighter of his time. 
This “Scourge of the Cherokees”, who 
fought thirty-five battles and won as 
many victories, had the typical fron- 
tiersman’s attitude toward the Indian; 
he held that no people were entitled 
to more land than they could cultivate. 
When peaceable efforts failed, he 
speedily resorted to Indian methods of 
warfare. Mr. Driver thinks Sevier and 
his friends revolted against the Brit- 
ish, not because of interest in the 
struggles of the seaboard colonies, but 
because of British efforts to protect 
Indian lands and the supposed con- 
nivance of English agents with the 
Indians. 

After the Revolution, North Caro- 
lina attempted to cede her western 
lands to the Federal Government. The 
settlers, being opposed to the pro- 
visions of the transfer, rebelled, or- 
ganized the independent State of 
Franklin, and elected Sevier governor. 
Peace was eventually made, and Frank- 
lin, in 1796, was admitted to the 
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Union as the State of Tennessee, with 
Sevier as its first governor. Sevier was 
six times governor of Tennessee. At 
the end of his third administration, 
a feud developed between him and the 
quick-tempered Andrew Jackson. Sevier 
was a land speculator with a typical 
pioneer’s lust for land, and Jackson, 
seizing upon his recklessness in land 
deals, accused him of fraud. Sevier 
was exonerated; but in the feud were 
sown the seeds of political sectional- 
ism, from which Tennessee has long 
suffered. Although Sevier’s fame was 
dimmed by Jackson’s personality, he 
also attained national prominence. He 
was a member of the First Congress 
and was elected for three additional 
terms. He distinguished himself at 
King’s Mountain and under Marion, 
was early interested in Muscle Shoals 
and the Louisiana Territory, and at 
the time of his death, was carrying 
out a commission of the President to 
survey the Creek boundary. 

A few errors in proof-reading do 
not detract seriously from this addition 
to the limited number of scholarly 
studies of the Old Southwest. 

Gusta B. Nance 


THE TRAIL OF TEARS 


InpiAN RemMovat, 4y Grant Foreman. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. 


UCCEEDING Forgotten Fron- 

tiers, by Alfred Barnaby Thomas, 
comes Grant Foreman’s /ndian Remov- 
al, the second of a series being issued by 
the University of Oklahoma Press “to 
present aboriginal, historical, and con- 
temporary American Indian life.” 
Indian Removal, which is Mr. Fore- 
man’s fourth book dealing with early 
days in the Southwest, treats specifi- 
cally of the wholesale transfer by the 
Federal government of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes to the Indian Territory 
during the decade 1830-1840. Details 
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of the emigration of Choctaws from 
Mississippi, Creeks from Alabama and 
Georgia, Chickasaws from northern 
Alabama and Mississippi, Cherokees 
from Georgia, and Seminoles from 
Florida, are presented in turn. The 
book thus falls into five divisions 
which facilitate reference. 

The story is, on the whole, simply 
told. White settlers in Georgia and 
the neighboring states were rapacious 
for land. The southern Indians, no 
longer nomads, and more highly 
civilized than the tribes of the North, 
were aware of their legal rights and 
resisted aggression. President Jack- 
son’s support of the intruders’ “claims” 
and his part in the enforced departure 
of the aborigines are tersely recounted. 

These long-time settlers were at a 
fatal disadvantage. Nearly every con- 
tact they had with the white race 
meant exploitation. They were not 
readily adaptable to a new climate, to 
changed living conditions. One ob- 
server “told of seeing departing emi- 
grants [Choctaws] touching the tree- 
trunks, twigs and leaves about their 
homes in token of farewell to these 
old friends.” With not only their 
lands but most of their goods and chat- 
tels confiscated by encroaching whites, 
the Indians were uprooted and com- 
pelled to set forth upon their thou- 
sand-mile journey, often on foot, 
and almost destitute of food and cloth- 
ing. They were forced to travel partly 
by water in crowded and unseaworthy 
boats, and partly overland through an 
uncharted wilderness. Heat and cold, 
drought and flood, hunger and disease, 
and the liquor introduced by un- 
scrupulous traders, took such dreadful 
toll that for example out of some fif- 
teen thousand Cherokees rounded up 
in the eastern stockades for removal, 
about four thousand died before 
reaching their destination in the West. 
One detachment of rebellious Creek 
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warriors were forced to march “man- 
acled and chained together (treatment 
more ignominious than death), and 
were followed by a long train of 
wagons and ponies conveying their 
women and children and sick. But 
there were not enough wagons; some 
old and infirm were obliged to walk.” 
The removal of the Chickasaws, 
in contrast to that of the other four 
tribes, was “a comparatively tranquil 
affair’. It is significant that the 
Chickasaw chiefs desired in their 
treaty with the government “a novel 
provision to protect the members of 
the tribe against their own incompe- 
tence in handling their property.” 
Various very picturesque individuals 
emerge from the moving throngs, but 
all are accorded brief space; this is a 
Doré picture, seething with a multi- 
tude of tortured figures. The author 
adheres to a style impersonal and un- 


biased, permitting himself but an oc- 
casional Macaulayesque digression, as 
in the three-page Preface and in the 
two paragraphs which close the book. 
The work is well-indexed and meticu- 
lously documented, with a sprinkling 
of illustrations which are of consid- 
erably less interest than the ingenious 
maps. Betty Srapves. 


DESERTIONS IN THE CIVIL 
WAR 


DEsERTION oF ALABAMA ‘TROOPS 
FROM THE CONFEDERATE Army, /y 
Bessie Martin. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 


HE ancient masculine quip that 

a woman gets her acme of joy 
out of life in taking a fillip at man’s 
boasted superiority, can be borne out 
in this excellent study. When we con- 
sider that two of the three monographs 
dealing with the slacker of the ’sixties 
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are from the pens of women, we can 
but ponder upon feminine psychology. 

In 1928 Ella Lonn showed up both 
combatants in her Desertion During 
the Civil War. Now Miss Martin rubs 
it in on the male chivalry of her own 
state. Miss Lonn in her book, a real 
contribution to the study of the 
period, pointed out that for every one 
hundred men who enlisted in the Fed- 
eral army, fourteen deserted, while 
from the Confederate forces eleven 
out of every hundred men enlisted 
decamped. Miss Martin, also basing 
her findings upon the Official Records, 
as well as on newspapers and other 
available collections, does not improve 
the picture. 

Readers of this dissertation will at 
once react in a variety of ways. Some 
will think it very inopportune for a 
Southern woman to state conclusions 
which present a typical Southern state 
as quite unheroic in the defense of the 
Lost Cause, while others will be elated 
that a teacher in a Southern institu- 
tion can now get by with such a can- 
did book. Still others will conclude 
that the Alabamans of the ’sixties were 
just like their sons and grandsons of 
today—some were real men, and some 
were not. 

Miss Lonn and Miss Martin, along 
with E. N. Wright in his Comnscien- 
tious Objectors in the Civil War, are 
nearly at one in pointing out as the 
causes of Confederate desertion the 
following factors: 

1. Homesickness and the desire 
to go home, especially if the 
family was suffering. 

2. Invasion of home region by 
the enemy. 

3. Union feeling. 

4. Disappointment arising from 
the length and non-success of 
the war. 

. Original ignorance of what 
the war really meant. 
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6. Early success of the Con- 
federacy and the idea that 
the war was over. 

7. Compulsory _ service 
scription). 

8. Exemptions which enabled 
others to avoid service. 

9. Permission by the Richmond 
government to allow paid 
substitutes. 

10. Scarcity of food and clothing. 

11. Infrequency of furloughs. 

12. Favoritism enjoyed by the 
rich, especially under the 
“twenty-nigger law”. 

In the heat of a life-and-death 
struggle many extravagant statements 
are usually made. Senator B. H. Hill 
of Georgia charged that in 1863 over 
half of Bragg’s army was absent (p. 
33). President Davis in September, 
1864, heid that two-thirds of the 
Western army was not on duty (p. 37). 
The worst offenders seem to have been 
the substitutes, many of them “profes- 
sional substitutes” who made a busi- 
ness of enlisting for cash and then de- 
serting. Stonewall Jackson once said 
that ninety of every hundred of these 
enlistments deserted within the first 
week (p. 60). 

Although Miss Martin’s figures do 
not entirely bear out these generaliza- 
tions, the results of her researches 
show the Alabama boys to have pre- 
ferred home to the embattled field 
in surprising numbers. Whole sections 
of that state, especially in the wooded 
mountain region of the north and the 
piney woods of the Gulf coast, were 
lurking places for bands of deserters 
who preyed upon the more loyal coun- 
ties surrounding them. 

This dissertation covers a period 
which is fairly familiar to the review- 
er, and deals with a state in which he 
lived for several years. He feels that 
this study is excellently done. The 
format is pleasing, the bibliography 
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elaborate, and the index satisfactory. 
It is more than possible that the stu- 
dent of the Civil War will receive 
this book with more appreciation than 
will the rural press of Alabama. It is 
not a book that will be overpalatable 
to ancestor-worshipers. It will please 
those who wish to humanize history 
and get at the war psychosis of the 
sixties, H. A, Trexier 


A SOUTHERN ANTHOLOGY 

SouTHERN LITERATURE, edited by 
William T. Wynn. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 


| OUGHT now to be possible to 
make of Southern literature an 
upstanding volume. Such a_ book 
would contain a representative body 
of selections from older authors, 
which not vogue but time had sal- 
vaged; it would not attempt to in- 
clude authors whose claim was dubious; 
it would, as Harris has said, be “local 
in feeling, but utterly unprejudiced 
and unpartisan as to opinions, tradi- 
tions and sentiment’; it would be 
regional but free from overstatement. 
This is not the volume. An anthology 
of writings in the South from about 
1815 to the present, Southern Litera- 
ture presents a diversified group of 
authors: poets, novelists, orators and 
humorists. The selections, over two 
hundred in number, range from old 
sentimental lyrics to martial hymns, 
and from homely descriptions of the 
horse-swap to rodomontade outpour- 
ings on the glory of Mississippi or the 
praises of Lanier. And as far as four 
hundred pages permit, one may range 
at large through articles on the South, 
poems on Negro character, lyrics of 
religion and nature, and _ fictional 
transcripts of the New South. 

Wynn’s volume unfortunately has 
the weaknesses of the Library of 
Southern Literature and the limita- 
tions of the anthology method. The 


excerpts are too curtailed and the mat- 
ter of inclusions is not always happily 
solved. Why advance the names of 
Owen Wister and Sherwood Ander- 
son, especially when one can look in 
vain for those of E. S. Tate, Maristan 
Chapman and Donald Davidson, or 
for a selection, for example, from 
Mrs. Chesnutt’s Diary? Nor have 
older authors of merit always been 
included. Where are P. P. Cooke, 
David Grayson, T. H. Chivers, for 
instance? And if Foster is included, 
why not Cawein? If Reese, why not 
Morton? If Father Ryan, why not 
Father Tabb? But perhaps the space 
allotted the moderns should stop any 
expansion of the list, for the fair 
representation of Texas and Louisiana 
writers may prove adequate extenua- 
tion for the non-inclusion of the 
work of Elizabeth Madox Roberts or 
John C. Ransom. 

An informative “Who’s Who” a- 
mong Southern authors constitutes the 
last section of the book, a feature 
which argues great labor on the part 
of the editor, and will probably be 
the most valuable contribution the 
volume has to make, particularly for 
such readers as really want to get 
acquainted with the South and South- 
ern literature. In this section rather 
than through the selections is the au- 
thor’s ambition to stimulate an inter- 
est in the South likely to be fulfilled. 

G. Harrison Orians 


BRONTE JUVENILIA 


LEGENDs oF AnGriA, edited by Fannie 
E. Ratchford. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 


| Dg since the publication of 
Jane Eyre and of Wuthering 
Heights in 1847, Charlotte Bronté, 
with her sister Emily, and to a lesser 
degree Anne, has been the subject of 
much literary and biographical con- 
cern. An enduring interest on the part 
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of critics and readers is attested by an 
accumulation of between five and eight 
hundred books and articles relating to 
the Brontés, which quite recently has 
received considerable accessions. Mr. 
T. J. Wise and Mr. J. A. Symington 
have edited the Shakespere Head 
Bronté; Mr. E. F. Benson has evolved 
a new-fashioned biography of Char- 
lotte; six plays dealing with the 
Brontés have been produced or are in 
the process of production, including 
Wild December with Katherine Cor- 
nell portraying Charlotte. Very lately 
six of Charlotte’s tiny juvenile manu- 
scripts brought at auction fourteen 
hundred and eighty pounds. 

It is chiefly from early manuscripts 
such as these just come to market that 
new light on the Brontés may be ex- 
pected. Twenty years ago May Sin- 
clair, with little knowledge of the 
Bronté juvenilia, realized that back of 
The Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
Villette, and Wuthering Heights lies 
a realm of imagination embodied in a 
corpus of juvenile writings such as has 
seldom had a recognized existence. 

The existence of the rich Bronté 
juvenilia was known to both of Char- 
lotte’s chief biographers, Mrs. Gaskell 
and Mr. Clement Shorter; but the 
wealth of such material, concealed be- 
neath a minute hand-printing, has been 
either all but ignored or scantily 
mined. A fortunate migration of two 
of the manuscripts, through the Wrenn 
and Stark libraries, to the University 
of Texas, brought the entire group to 
the eager and comprehending attention 
of Miss Ratchford. Her labor to pro- 
duce a readable, accurate transcription, 
without which no fruitful study is 
possible, can be appreciated only by 
one who has undertaken to read the 
manuscripts, the pages of which are 
usually only a few inches square and 
yet yield several typed sheets apiece. 
Miss Ratchford, who minimized the 
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sheer physical obstacles to be overcome, 
recognized that the few manuscripts 
fallen into her hands must be frag- 
ments of a group or cycle of romantic 
tales having to do with a North Afri- 
can Kingdom called Angria, the royal 
domain of a Byronic hero, Arthur 
Augustus Adrian Wellesley, Marquis 
of Douro, who took the further titles 
of Duke of Zamorna, King of Angria, 
and Emperor Adrian. Allured by the 
new world swinging into ken, Miss 
Ratchford set about finding the com- 
panion pieces that would round out 
the Angrian story. Bronté collections 
in America and England became her 
hunting grounds, and distinguished 
Bronté scholars her gladly generous 
assistants. The Guggenheim Founda- 
tion gave substantial assistance. And 
now there issues from the Yale Press 
Legends of Angria, containing three 
short novels and a narrative poem 
wherein may be read the history of 
Angria and its many-named sovereign. 

This volume, its preface reminds us, 
“is the first to present a panoramic 
view of Charlotte Bronté’s early work, 
and in that larger view, with its im- 
plications, lies its excuse for being. ... 
These stories have been chosen with 
the double purpose of illustrating the 
growth of Charlotte Bronté’s powers 
as 2 writer and of tracing the develop- 
ment of the Angrian legend. It is not 
too much to say that as the novels are 
read as a series they become the most 
informing and illuminative of Bronté 
documents, far more significant of the 
character and genius of this remark- 
able family than the letters upon 
which previous studies have been 
based.” 

It is no exaggerated claim that Miss 
Ratchford makes for the import of 
her book. Her introductory chapter 
on the history of Angria, and her 
notes to the several stories, all drawing 


upon hitherto unpublished and un- 
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tapped sources such as Charlotte’s Roe 
Head journals and her brother Bran- 
well’s writings, accomplish the double 
purpose of making clear the Angrian 
story itself and of revealing the 
development of that story in the mind, 
the very soul, of Charlotte, between 
her seventeenth and _ twenty-fourth 
years. It lucidly reveals a remarkable, 
perhaps an unparalleled, circumstance 
of childish games that, centering at 
first around a set of wooden soldiers, 
came to figure them as adventurous 
heroes whose deeds, having passed in- 
to a literature written supposedly by 
some of themselves, provided for at 
least one of the player-authors a life 
dearer than that she lived in Haworth, 
beloved as it was. 

The legends of Angria hold several 
hours of agreeable reading for any one 
responsive to romance; yet, fascinat- 
ing as are the tales themselves, the final 
value of the book lies in its being a 
vast, quietly turned page in the annals 
of creative imagination, which has 
here left a most precious record of its 
own inception, growth, and condi- 
tions of nurture. Quite astonishing is 
the relation of these stories to childish 
play, yet at the same time to a current 
literature romantic and sophisticated. 
The child’s play unwittingly made 
straight the way to more than one great 
novel. Even after she professed to 
have put away childish things and to 
have bidden farewell to Angria, Char- 
lotte drew freely upon its resources for 
the rest of her life; her literary efforts 
were spent in an attempt “to Europ- 
eanize her Africans”’. 

Enhancing the volume are illustra- 
tions, one the work of Charlotte in 
watercolor, the others by Branwell in 
pen-and-ink, all here reproduced for 
the first time. Viewing them, one 
would hesitate to say that a great artist 
perished with the unfortunate brother, 
or that Charlotte’s prose was but the 
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work of her left hand. But their in- 
terest is none the less considerable, for 
they demonstrate a certain versatility 
of craftsmanship, and more signifi- 
cantly, show the vividness with which 
Charlotte and Branwell conceived the 
persons and lands (one of the draw- 
ings is a map) of which they wrote. 

Altogether, Legends of Angria is a 
Bronté book unto itself. Not only does 
it present thoroughly fresh material 
passed through the medium of a rarely 
delicate critical understanding, but it 
goes far towards revealing the founda- 
tions of the Brontéan genius, and it 
puts farther back than has been sup- 
posed the origins of Charlotte’s own 
power, back beyond the adult ex- 
periences upon which it has been as- 
sumed that she drew. 

Better even than this book itself is 
the assurance it holds of the forth- 
coming biography of Charlotte Bronté 
which Miss Ratchford has in the mak- 
ing. When that is accomplished, there 
will, it is reasonable to predict, have 
been brought into being not only the 
definitive Bronté study but also a new 
biographical genre. 

SaraH L. C. Crapp. 


A NOVEL OF ADVENTURE 
Tue Pitor Comes Apoarp, 4y Will 
Levington Comfort. £. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 
IF Mr. Comfort’s Routledge Rides 
Alone, which pictured his experi- 
ences in the Russo-Japanese war, could 
be used by peace societies as propagan- 
da, his last book, The Pilot Comes 
Aboard, should furnish similar material 
to those interested in the political free- 
dom of Africa, in eliminating the 
problems arising from the diabolical 
policies practised by the ivory and rub- 
ber industries, and by Mammon-wor- 
shiping owners of merchant marines. 
Not that the author was concerned 
primarily with reform; but underlying 
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this narrative of the sea is a criticism 
of life in terms of rational human 
sympathy, which tends to make the 
book, in spite of an anticlimactic and 
hurried quality in the closing chapters, 
one of the best novels he has written. 

Many critics unreservedly praised 
his Apache, a fictionized biography of 
Chief Mangas Coloradas, and its pub- 
lishers were requested to issue a special 
edition of it for adolescent boys and 
girls. While the story part of The 
Pilot Comes Aboard would entertain 
adolescents, the book as a whole is for 
adult readers. Mr. Comfort thinks 
this is a tradesman’s world peopled 
with many adult trade-minded people 
and a few “child-of-heart” individ- 


uals whom money cannot buy—the 
ones who take their “clay and make 
something of it”. His central figure, 
Roger Drayton, belongs to the minori- 
ty group. He was born on a Louisiana 
plantation during the disruption fol- 


lowing the Civil War. He was reared 
as a gentleman by a war-disillusioned 
father and Mammy Nore, a former 
slave who had been brought from 
Africa in her youth. His mother died 
when he was about four, and her fami- 
ly, long connected with New Orleans 
marine affairs, despised her land- 
loving husband. Mammy Nore taught 
the boy the mystery-lore of Africa, 
and told him about the sufferings of 
her people at the hands of the slavers. 
Jungle-born, she hated the sea and 
wanted the boy to fear it. But he 
longed for it, and at first gratified that 
longing by reading sea passages from 
the books in the family library. After 
he discovered Moby Dick, the book of 
books to him, he knew that he must 
go to sea. The opportunity was made 
when he was sixteen. His maternal 
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uncle, captain of the A/debaran, was 
persuaded to take him on a voyage. 
Young Drayton was given nothing to 
do, and desire for activity caused him 
to desert to another vessel, where he 
was put to work. As cabin boy, in the 
dreaded fo’c’sle, and as a sailor before 
the mast, he had many adventures on 
the seas and in the ports of the world. 
There were many dramatic moments 
in his career: hurricanes, shipwrecks, 
and hardships and temptations every- 
where. His intense love of the sea, 
however, caused him to remain with 
her, although he had soon learned that 
she was an old tiger who never slept 
and who would scize him the moment 
he was off guard. 

Finally, he acquired by experience 
“the knowledge not to be imparted”, 
and became captain of a ship. Born to 
command, he knew (a thing he had 
learned on his first voyage) that no 
captain really has his command until 
the pilot comes aboard. He had made 
only a few trips in command when 
the crisis of his life came. Drayton, 
after sixty sleepless hours, had retired, 
leaving his ship in charge of the first 
mate. Disregarding the captain’s writ- 
ten orders, that officer had run the ship 
aground; and Drayton, knowing that 
he was not at fault, yet feeling respon- 
sible for the disaster, elected to remain 
aboard. The vessel grounded at low 
tide, and the captain was rescued to 
face a commission of marine inquiry. 
The revelation of the greatness of 
Drayton’s character is completed in 
this trial. He is exonerated; and al- 
though the author extends the narra- 
tive to cover Drayton’s life during the 
World War, little is gained thereby. 

Gusta B. Nance 








